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..-- Don’t Streak the Yarn 


Users of dye beams can now forget about costly and annoying problems due to 
metal corrosion. For dye beams now are available made from ENDURO—Republic’s 


Perfected Stainless Steel. Completely resistant to attack in all solutions, the 7, ):.0) aye beam made from ENDURO 
Stainless Steel by Morton Machine Works, 
Columbus, Georgia. (Perforated by Hen- 
drick Manufacturing Co., Carbondale, Pa.) 


ENDURO dye beam can be used for dyeing and bleaching... without any possibility 
of rust or corrosion streaking the yarn. In addition the ENDURO beam is lighter, 
stronger and easier to keep clean . . . and with ordinary care should last indefi- 
nitely. Be sure you have full information on ENDURO dye beams and other ENDURO 
textile equipment. Write Republic, Dept. TW at Cleveland today. Republic Steel 
Corporation, General Offices: Cleveland, 0.; Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, O. 


WEPUBUE SVEGL 


rai 





STEEL AND TUBES, INC... . TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY ... UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 
NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION .. . BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
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A Thought for Tomorrow 


ERVOUS readers are urged not to read the 
special 16-page section on “200 Years of Yarn 
Manufacture” appearing in this issue (pages 69 to 
84 inclusive.) Particularly, if their plants don’t 
happen to be in very good shape. Anything from a 
case of the jitters to a severe heart attack might 
result, and we have no desire to be the cause of such 
calamities. 

The oceasion for that section is the 200th anni- 
versary, this month, of the invention of the principle 
of roller drafting, on which modern yarn manufac- 
ture is based. However. as is our practice, we devote 
a minimum of space to yesterday and a maximum 
to today. After disposing of the historical side in 
three pages, we use the other 13 for description of 
a hypothetical modern yarn mill. Here is where our 
advice to the nervous reader comes in, in part. Any- 
one who has not kept up with the procession will 
get a shock. 

Yesterday . . . today . tomorrow. The real 
shock may come when some of the implications of 
yesterday’s and today’s developments on tomorrow 
are grasped. 


Go back to 1738 and read about the years which 
followed. Within a generation or two, hand manu- 
facture of yarn, which had resisted the onslaught of 
inventors for centuries, passed completely out of 
the picture. 

But even that, in our opinion, was not so por- 
tentous as what has happened in the last two dec- 
ades. Much of the invention in the early days of 
the mechanization of the textile industry repre- 
sented merely a simulation of old hand processes. 
Obviously, the result is not what we would have if 
we had started with the raw material, visualized the 


ultimate product, and then taken the shortest and 
most efficient route from the former to the latter. 

This sort of approach, however, is coming into 
the picture—and we may expect almost anything 
as a result. An example of what we mean was the 
carpet produced from raw material on one machine 

called the first synthetic fabric. This develop- 
ment, announced seven years ago, has not revolu- 
tionized the industry, it is true, but that fact should 
not be used as a sedative by the nervous gentlemen 
referred to above. 

Right now. we understand, new experiments are 
going on with a synthetic fabric. For years, many 
men have played around with the idea that textiles 
will eventually be produced in sheets, just as cello- 
phane is. Some consider those men crazy. Person- 
ally, we think the insanity—if any—exists in the 
ones who merely laugh these things off. 


The textile mill, as we know it, and the textile 
machines, as we know them, have stood up thus far 
under the technological onslaught. New fibers. new 
processes, new techniques have been developed, but 
by and large the textile industry, as we know it. has 
continued to clothe the human race. 

We don’t think that the textile industry, or any 
major part of its equipment, is going out the window 
in the near future. But we do believe that there is 
no assurance of permanency for any part of it. In a 
way that is disquieting—but from another stand- 
point it means that the industry may eventually be 
shaped along more efficient lines and thus achieve 
stability and prosperity. 


And no one of us needs to be frozen out indi- 
vidually. Each of us can be one of the new set-up. 
It’s up to the individual. 
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AT Cents a Week 


Gives average textile employee financial protection 


amounting to thousands of dollars 


UCH HAS BEEN written 
M about the tangible material 

benefits which textile workers. 
particularly those in the South, re- 
ceive either free or at very low cost 
from the company employing them. 
But little. if anything, has been said 
about the somewhat less tangible fi- 
nancial benefits which all textile 
workers receive in certain emer- 
gencies regardless of the section of 
the country in which they work. These 
benefits or protections include (1) 
Federal social security, (2) State 
workmen’s compensation benefits. (3) 
group life insurance, (4) group acci- 
dent and health insurance. and (5) 
independent employee associations 
for hospitalization, ete. Of course 
every textile mill does not have every 
one of these benefits. However. all 
have the first, all but those in Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi have the second. 
nearly a majority have the third, and 
a large number have either or both 
of the last two. 

Let us take the case of John Mill- 
worker who was fortunate enough to 
get a job in one of the mills spon- 
soring all of the above benefits and 
see what they are worth to him. For 
the purposes of argument, he is 25 
years old, married, and has one child. 
His wages amount to $17 a week. 
which happens to be the average of 
the cotton textile industry, but less 
than the average of the wool. silk or 
knitting industries. 


Government Protection 


John’s first protection is the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. of which 
there are many ramifications. Those 
primarily affecting him are old age 
benefits and unemployment insurance. 

For old age benefits, deductions 
are made from his wages beginning 
with 1° at the present time and in- 
creasing to 3% in 1949 and _ there- 
after. His employer puts up a similar 
amount. At the age of 65. providing 
he stops working, John will receive a 
monthly income of $41 for life based 
on a total earnings of $34,200 (assum- 
ing 40 years’ employment. 50-week 
work year, average $17 weekly earn- 
ings). Should he die before reach- 
ing the age of 65. his estate will re- 
ceive 342° of total wages from in- 
cluded employment after 1936. For 
example. if he dies at 50, this would 
amount to approximately $735 on 


$21,000 total earnings. And should 
he fail to meet all the requirements 
for monthly old age benefits, he would 
at 65 receive a lump sum payment 
amounting to 342% of his total wages 
since 1936. This would amount to 
$1,197 on total earnings of $34,200. 
although quite likely his earnings may 
be considerably less than this figure. 
If he decides to quit work, say at 50 
years of age. he would receive $30 a 
month at 65 for life. based on total 
earnings up to that time of $21,000. 
If at any time during his 40 years 
of working he becomes unemployed, 
his State unemployment insurance 
under the Social Security Act will 
go into effect. The amount of this is 
dependent on the State in which he 
works, but in most instances the mini- 
mum is $5 a week and the maximum 
$15 a week for 10 to 15 weeks. In 
general, payments average 50% of a 
week’s wages. It should be empha- 
sized that in most States this protec- 
tion does not cost John Millworker 
one cent of his wages, but is borne 
by the employer who is taxed 3% 
of his payroll. In a few States there 
are small levies on the employee. 
Other features of the Social Se- 
curity Act. may or may not affect 
John Millworker. include funds to 
be administered by each State in ac- 
cordance with its own laws to (1) 
assist needy aged persons, (2) de- 
pendent children. and (3) needy 
blind persons. Under the public 
health and service provision of the 
Act, financial assistance is given in 
(1) maternal and child health cases. 
(2) crippled children services, (3) 
child welfare, (4) vocational rehabili- 
tation. and (5) public health services. 
Workmen’s compensation laws have 
been in existence in a number of 
States for a great many years: in 
others only for a short length of time. 
The purpose of the laws is to provide 
financial support to the worker and 
his family when the wage-earner 
meets death or injury while on the 
job. In the textile States. manufac- 
turing firms carry this insurance 
with private companies. Only two 
States. Arkansas and Mississippi. are 
without workmen’s compensation laws. 
While each State has its own sched- 
ule of death and disability payments. 
there are certain generalities which 
apply to all. Death benefits. includ- 


ing disability payments. average from 


$4,000 to $6.000 maximum. Perma- 
nent total disability payments range 
from $18 to $20 a week for from 400 
weeks to life. Temporary total dis- 
ability payments call for about the 
same weekly amounts but for shorter 
time limits, probably averaging 300 
weeks maximum. Payments for in- 
jury range from an average of $300 
for loss of a finger to around $3500 
for loss of an arm or leg. In some 
States a worker’s widow is paid a 
monthly income for life and his chil- 
dren are aided until they become of 
age. All of these compensations are 
offered John Millworker free; his em- 
ployer bears the cost. 


Private Insurance Plans 


An estimated 900 textile companies, 
employing perhaps 500,000 persons 
or nearly half of the total number 
of textile workers, carry group in- 
surance of one sort or another. If 
John Millworker is lucky enough to 
work in one of these plants (and more 
than likely he will be, as most of 
the larger plants are included in this 
category), he will have the privilege 
of participating in one or more types 
of insurance plans. 

There are as many different plans 
of group insurance as there are com- 
panies participating. Yet most of 
them have many features in common. 
In the first place, the present trend 
is for the employee to contribute in 
varying degrees rather than for the 
mill to pay the total cost as formerly 
was done. Policies written some years 
ago offered death benefits of from 
$1.000 to $2.000. Today, the average 
death benefit is $500 for the employee 
in John’s wage bracket. The reason 
for the smaller payment is that in- 
surance companies do not find it 
profitable to include other benefits, 
such as accident and health insurance 
which are in current demand, with 
the larger amounts. Some companies 
now are even writing policies with a 
death benefit of only $250. The cost 
of $500 worth of group life insurance 
to the employee amounts to 7 to 10ce. 
a week. depending on the average 
age of the workers. the number of 
female employees. and other local 
conditions. 

Many mills-—particularly those in 
the Southeast—-sponsoring group life 
plans also offer group accident and 
health benefits which include hos- 
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"ALL OF THESE BENEFITS 
ARE YOURS — WHEN 
—~ YOU WORK FOR US" 





pitalization costs. Naturally, these ex- 
tra protections cost considerably more 
than plain life insurance. The aver- 
age cost of a fully rounded group pol- 
icy offering the maximum number of 


benefits as group insurance but with 
a slightly different rate. 
should be pointed out that most group 
plans. such as outlined above. make 
provision for care of the employee's 


47 


started working for a mill where both 
these benefits are in vogue. For 25c 
a week, according to one actual plan 
in effect, he may receive hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits to the ex- 
tent of $200 a year for himself and 
to $400 for himself and family. Ac- 
cording to another actual plan, for 
10c a week he may receive benefits 
amounting to 60% of the cost of his 
medical services in event an opera- 
tion is necessary. The mill often helps 
these associations financially. In the 
North, it is more common for the 
employee to belong to a mutual aid 
society sponsored by a religious or 
fraternal organization than by the 
mill. Benefits and costs are usually 
about the same. 

A final type of financial benefit 
which John Millworker is offered in 
an increasing number of mills is the 
privilege of joining an employees’ 
credit union. These are usually un- 


Finally, it 


benefits runs from 30 to 40c. a week family. In other words, if John’s der State supervision and permit the 
per employee, depending again upon wife or child becomes sick certain members to borrow money for emer- 


local conditions. 
A study of a large number of actual (the husband’s) 

policies in existence today showed an 

average plan about as follows: 

: 5 4 insurance 

Premium paid by employees—30 to 40¢ 
a week, the mill paying whatever 
difference is necessary. 

Death benefit-——$500. icies. In some 


13 to 15 weeks. 

Accident benefit—$5 to $6 a week for 
13 to 15 weeks for non-occupational 
accident. Some plans offer lump sum 
payments for dismemberment. 

Hospitalization—$5 to $75 for an op- 
eration, and $2 a day for maximum of 


plans offer flat sums of $10 to $25 for 

maternity cases. 

For mills employing less than 50 and mutual aid 
employees, insurance companies offer 
what is known as “wholesale” insur- 
ance. This usually includes the same 


unnecessary, 


them under his 
policy. 

larger mills have 
worked out arrangements with the 
companies 
mill’s personnel department handles 
all details of administering the pol- 
instances the mill 
Sickness benefit—$5 to $6 a week for even pays the claims. 


henefits are paid 


Several of the 


carry their own insurance, although than some of his less 
this is not particularly common. 


Employee Benefit 


Many mills which do not carry 
croup insurance, encourage formation 
21 days while in hospital. Some of mutual benefit societies for hos- 
pitalization among the employees. A 
few mills have both group insurance 
societies, but both 
protections are generally considered 
However. John Mill- 


worker was doubly lucky when he 


gencies at low interest rates. A sav- 
ings plan is also offered which pays 
a comparatively high rate of interest. 

There may be other financial ben- 
efits offered textile workers in specific 
instances, but the foregoing listing 
covers most of the important ones. 
It is true that our John Millworker 
may be receiving a few more benefits 
fortunate 
brothers, but he is by no means an 
unusual case since a great many mills 
offer their employees everything out- 
lined in the foregoing. 

And the entire program costs John 
personally only 75c. a week—or 47c. 
a week if he leaves off mutual aid. 
Compare his lot with that of a 
farmer, a servant. a clerk in a small 
store, or the ordinary white collar 
worker. And then decide for your- 
self who is the better off. 


whereby — the 


Other mills 


Associations 





Is This Worth 47c. a Week? 


Federal Old-Age Benefits 


Employee receives: $41 per month for life after reaching the 
age of 65 (assuming continuous employment at $17 per 
week); or 314% of his total wages after 1936 are paid to 
his estate if he dies before reaching 65. 

Employee pays: l7ce a week, increasing gradually to 5le in 
1949 and thereafter. 

Employer pays: lic a week, increasing gradually to 5le in 
1949 and thereafter. 


State Unemployment Insurance under S.S.A, 


Employee receives: $5 to $15 a week. or approximately 50 
of his weekly earnings, while out of work. 

Employee pays: nothing in most States. 

Employer pays: total cost in most States, amounting (in out 
assumed case) to 5le a week. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Employee receives: $4,000 to $6,000 death benefit. $300 to 
$3.500 for serious injuries, disability benefits of $18 to $20 
a week. In instances. a weekly income for widow and de- 
pendents is paid. 

Employee pays: nothing. 

Emplover pavs: total costs in most States. 


Group Insurance 


Employee receives: $500 death benefit, $5 to $6 a week sick- 
ness benefit for 13 to 15 weeks. $5 to $6 a week accident 
benefit for 13 to 15 weeks (in addition to Workmen’s 
Compensation), $5 to $75 benefit toward operation, $2 a 
day hospitalization for 21 days. and various allowances for 
medical service for other members of the family. 

Employee pays: 7 to 10e a week for straight life insurance, 
30 to 40¢ a week for combination life. health, accident, and 
other benefits. 

Employer pays: necessary difference between  employee’s 
contribution and total cost of the policy. In some States 
the law puts a ceiling on the individual employee's 
contribution. 


Mutual Aid Societies 


Employee receives: $200 a year hospitalization ($400 for self 
and family) in some of the more liberal societies. Others 
have arrangements whereby 60% of surgical and hospital 
expenses are paid. 

Employee pays: 10 to 25e a week, depending on the liberality 
of the society and the extent to which the mill participates. 

Employer pays: from nothing to a fair percentage of the total 
cost. 
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Wage-Hour Legislation ... 


Background of battle on this explained 
— Other Washington trends 


By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Washington Correspondent, TExtT1LE WORLD 


THE CONFLICT which has been go- 
ing on under the surface in Wash- 
ington for months in connection 
with pending wage-hour legislation 
has been confusing even to seasoned 
observers. Consequently it seems 
desirable to set down the primary 
issues simply. This, our Washington 
correspondent does in the accom- 
panying story. Even though the final 
result may have been reached when 
this reaches our readers, it will help 
them in interpreting those results. 
—Editor. 


EGIONAL wage differential is 

and has been, although not al- 

ways as clearly as now, the 
principal one of the vital issues com- 
plicating the wage-hour controversy. 
The New Deals attempt to set up 
labor standards for the “unfortunate 
third” has reopened the cost-of-labor 
difference between the North and 
South, which dates back before the 
Civil War. Now, after generations 
of contention, the House-Senate joint 
committee is trying to hammer the 
answer out of the House’s American 
Federation of Labor-Norton bill, and 
the Senate’s Black-Connery bill. The 
job may be done. barring improbable 
deadlock, before this page is printed. 
Washington expects the South’s stead- 
fast battle for a differential will be 
recognized in some form. 

The Black-Connery bill would set 
up a labor standards board of five 
men, which could fix minimum wages 
for industries and regions up to 40c. 
per hour, and it could set hours not 
less than 40 a week. The AFL-Norton 
bill provides that all employers. 
everywhere, must pay at least 25c. 
per hour. increasing 5c. each year 
to 40c.; provides maximum hours be 
11, stepping down to 40 in_ two 
years; this law would be administered 
by the Secretary of Labor, who would 
hail violators into court. Both bills 
exempt agriculture. domestics, work- 
ers in intra-state commerce, seasonal 
processing jobs. groups controlled by 
other labor laws. and others. 

The Senate passed its bill in 1937 
before any real opposition was 
before organized 
labor could make up its mind what 


wanted But when the House 


~teamed up. and 


Labor Committee finally reported its 
mangled version of what had been 
an identical bill. the language seemed 
to oblige the board to base its wage 
rates on those set by collective bar- 
gaining. And it seemed to poach 
on the collective bargaining preserves 
of organized labor. So the House 
was forced to send the bill back to 
committee, after a lot of congressmen 
had made false gestures petitioning 
it away from the rules committee. 

Then, this session. came the hand- 
writing on the walls in Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Oregon elections. Con- 
gressmen realized. with a chill, that 
regardless of Mr. Roosevelt’s seeming 
decline in public favor. he definitely 
has power to lop off heads. It was 
never quite clear just what business, 
labor and the public thought of 
labor standards Jegislation; testimony 
went both ways. But there was never 
a shadow of doubt what the President 
wanted. Thus the Administration was 
the “constituent” who forced the 
House into headlong approval of the 
25-to-40c. “escalator” bill. It’s not 
what Dr. Roosevelt ordered. but he 
will take it. 

Only the Administration has made 
a real fight for wages-and-hours law. 
It isn’t the kind of thing that starts 
crusades. It doesn’t promise a shower 
of Government checks on anybody. 
Organized labor gave it lip service 
from the. start. 

Opposition to the House flat statu- 
tory wage, plus much distaste for any 
kind of administration by Secretary 
Perkins. threatened to bring the Nor- 
ton bill before the Senate Labor 
Committee for hearings. which would 
have opened the way for a Senate 
filibuster. But a filibuster. with heat 
and adjournment at hand, would be 
most difheult. So Senator Harrison. 
who had volunteered as leader, aban- 
doned the project. 

He abandoned it probably not be- 
fore a much better weapon was un- 
limbered by Senator Ellender and 
others. These southern gentlemen 
threatened, if a flat wage bill were 
passed, to demand the removal of 
differentials in WPA and Government 
contract wages in the South. This 
would force the 


Administration — to 


spend millions more for votes it al- 
ready had sewed up tight. It wa- 
a master stroke. 

Senators Ellender and Pepper were 
put in as conference committee mem- 
bers. If they do not succeed in getting 
differentials for the South. in some 
form, in some degree, it is Washing- 
ton’s guess they will lay the ground- 
work for an amendment by the next 
Congress to that effect. Whether they 
do or not, it should be remembered 
that passage of a labor standards law 
will be only the beginning of wage- 
hour control by the Government. 

Labeling Legislation—The Schwartz- 
Martin proposal to prevent misbrand- 
ing of reworked and part wool yarns. 
cloth and garments, has been re- 
ported favorably and is on the Senate 
calendar. In the House it awaits more 
hearings. Committee members say 
its chances of passage are small. Con- 
gress is impressed by manufacturers’ 
argument that such a law would work 
a hardship on them, and would not 
benefit the public as much as ex- 
pected. Congress also wonders: why 
pass a law for one fiber when others 
are being misbranded? Most prefer 
to see the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s program carried out. 

RFC Loans—Industrial loans by 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. under 
the Glass amendment have increased. 
The authority is going out of its way 
to analyze every application, hoping 
to help. On the other hand. no money 
is being dished out foolishly. Col- 
lateral must be good. RFC does not 
make “character” loans. but insiders 
say that character and record are 
worth more than at a bank. Chance- 
are better if application is made 
through a bank. Two-thirds of appli- 
cations are reported granted. The 
record for April shows about 100 
loans under Section 5d; about ten of 
them went to textile interests. 

U. K. Agreement—Completion of 
the US-Canada-UK trade agreement 
is expected in late July. Many rough 
spots delayed progress. but never 
jeopardized the objective. Inside talk 
is that Britain expects to get impor- 
tant concessions on fine-count cotton- 
and woolens. leather. and 
light machinery. 


special 
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British Delegates 


Honored by various textile societies here 


HE American textile 
industry, through its 
associations and tech- 


nical societies, did a thor- 
ough job of welcoming and 
entertaining the two official 
delegates of the Textile In- 
stitute, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, who were here in the 
latter part of May and the 
first part of June. Those 
delegates were Frank Na- 
smith, president of the In- 
stitute and managing di- 
rector of the Universal 
Winding Co. in the United 
Kingdom; and J. R. S. 
Goodall, chairman of the 
Institute’s Diplomas Com- 
mittee and associated with 
the Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

The purpose of the 
British delegates’ visit was to discuss 
with American members and others the 
possibility of a closer relationship he- 
tween the organization in England and 
the industry here; to explore the pos- 
sible extension of the Institute’s degree 
of Textile Technologist to this country ; 
and to exchange ideas on such matters 
of mutual interest as textile standard- 
ization, textile education, ete. 


Textile 


Fittingly. the initial event in honor 
of Messrs. Nasmith and Goodall was 
limited to American members of the 
Textile Institute. This was a luncheon 
at the Hotel St. Regis. New York. 
May 23, and was attended by the 
following members: Donald S. Ash- 
brook, of Zoch, Ashbrook & Co., Inc.: 
Prof. Herbert a Ball. of Lowell 
Textile Institute; J. T. Broadbent. 
president of Standard Coated Prod- 
ucts Corp.: William H. Cady. chief 
chemist of U. S. Finishing Co.; R. L. 


Chisholm, advertising manager of 
Universal Winding Co.; E. R. Clark. 
of U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp.: 
D. E. Douty. general manager of 


U. S. Testing Co.: John B. Dickson. 


of A. G. Spalding & Bros.; Franklin 
W. Hobbs. president of Arlington 


Mills: Leonard S. Little. of Amal- 
gamated Dyestuff & Chemical Works: 
James E. Magoffin, of University of 
North Carolina: B. Parsons. of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co.: John L. Parsons, of 
Hammermill Paper Co.: David C. 
Scott, of Henry L. Scott Co.; Harold 
DeWitt Smith and Ashton M. Tenney 
of A. M. Tenney Associates: E. O. 


Smith, vice-president of Universal 


Frank Nasmith, president of 


Institute, 
president’s medal 





wear. ng 
Institute 


Winding Co.; and Douglas G. Woolf, 
editor of TEXTILE Wor pb. 

Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, secretary 
of the provisional committee in charge 
of entertaining the delegates, intro- 
duced Mr. Hobbs who. in addition to 
being president of the Arlington Mills. 
is chairman of the Textile Founda- 
tion. Mr. Hobbs in turn presented 
both Mr. Nasmith and Mr. Goodall. 
The former wore for the first time 
the official medal of president of the 
Textile Institute as his election took 
effect only a few days before he 
sailed from England. Mr. Goodall 
made what might be termed an Ameri- 
can rather than an English entrance. 
His ship was detained by fog in 
Boston harbor the day of the 
luncheon, and he took a plane to 
New York, arriving there at about 


the salad course. Both delegates 


J. R. S. Goodall, chairmin of 
Diplomas Committee, Textile 


made a deep impression 
by their modesty, good 
humor, and wide knowl- 


edge of textile conditions. 


Research Institute 
Luncheon 


Another of the important 
events in honor of the visi- 
tors was the luncheon un- 
der the auspices of the 
U. S. Institute for Textile 
Research at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. New York, 
May 24. The presidents of 
the various textile associ- 
ations had been invited. 


Other meetings on the 
delegates’ crowded calen- 


dar included dinner with 
the Board of Governors of 
the American Association 
of Textile Technologists, 
May 23: visit to the office of the 
American Standards Association, May 
24; meeting with the officers of the 
Textile Division of the A. S. M. E. 
on the same day; visits to M. I. T. 
and to Lowell Textile Institute, May 
26, followed by a conference with 
officers of Committee D-13 of the 
A. S. T. M.; dinner given by the 
Textile Society of Canada, in Mon- 
treal, May 27; a visit to Washington, 
May 31. which included contacts 
with the Bureau of Standards, the 
Textile Foundation, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; luncheon with 
officers and council of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, June 1; and a visit to 
Charlotte, N. C.. June 9, including 
luncheon given by Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association, with W. M. 
McLaurine in charge of local plans. 


Research Institute Elects 


A! the adjourned annual meeting 
LX of the U. S. Institute for Textile 
Research held in New York, May 24. 
the following directors were elected: 
John Bancroft, president, Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co.; Arthur Besse, presi- 
dent. National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers; Earl Constantine. 
president, National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers; Philip <A. 
Johnson, president and treasurer, As- 
pinook Co.; C. H. Powers. Rohm & 
Haas Co.; Robert E. 
technical laboratory, E. I. du 


de Nemours & Co.: Harold 


Rose. director. 
Pont 


DeW. 


Smith, treasurer, A. M. Tenney As- 
sociates; P. J. Wood, Paterson, N. J.; 
and Douglas G. Woolf, editor, TEx- 
TILE WORLD. 

At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held later the following officers 
were elected: President, Dr. E. H. 


Killheffer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co.; vice-presidents, Prof. Louis 
A. Olney, Lowell Textile Institute. 
and Prof. E. R. Schwarz, Mass. 


Ernest N. 


Institute of Technology. 


Hood and Charles H. Clark were re- 
elected treasurer and 
spectively. 


secretary, re- 
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Mixed Emotions 


At Sea Island meeting as manufacturers 


mingle resignation with defiance 





R. O. Arnold, newly elected treasurer 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia (left), and Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., the new president (right). 
R. Hill Freeman, vice-president, was 
not present for the picture 





Paul K. McKenney, retiring president 
of the association (left), and T. M. 
Forbes, secretary (right) 





HILE perhaps not as _ pro- 

nounced, some of the “sub- 

dued spirit” evident at the 
recent Augusta meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association 
was also noted at the 38th annual 
convention of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia, held 
last month at The Cloister, Sea 
Island Beach, Ga. A statement made 
in the president’s annual address by 
Paul K. McKenney, chief executive 
of the association, was typical of the 
attitude of most of the men present. 
It was: “Most of us have quit trying 
to plan. Additions and improvements 
to buildings and equipment are post- 
poned until we can have more con- 
fidence in the future.” But he 
hastened to add that everything is 
not completely bad, and we. still 
live in the best country in the world. 
The answer to our present problems 
is to a large extent in the realization 
that “Government is a part of our 
business and that we must take an 
interest in it and in the men who, as 
our representatives, make up the 
Government,” he said. 

President McKenney’s thought in 
this was borne out in the fact that 
the next speaker was Governor E. D. 
Rivers, of Georgia, whose address 
was extremely well received by the 
members of the association. First of 
all, the Governor pledged his coopera- 
tion to business so far as State affairs 
are concerned and cited recent fa- 
vorable legislation. This legislation 
includes (1) liberalization of char- 


GEORGIA CONVENTION SIDE LIGHTS 


lr TOOK A PARSON to show the boys 
how to play golf. Preacher Pierce 
Harris, banquet speaker, turned in a 
card of 75 with no handicap. 


And speaking of golf, Hatton Love- 
joy, attorney for Callaway Mills, after 
many years of digging up various fair- 
ways, received final and adequate recog: 
nition for his ability. It was an elab- 
orate lavender-trimmed night — shirt 
awarded as consolation prize in the 
blind bogy match, a beautiful example 
of southern industry and imagination. 


Trying to wheedle Fuller Callaway 
out of some of the candid camera shots 


he kept making during the meeting, we 
discovered that they are to be used in 
Ted Forbes’ year-book. This is a new 
idea for year-books, and one which 
other associations would do well to 
look into. 


The amateur dancing act which A, L. 
Mason, of Acworth Cotton Mills, pre- 
sented on top of one of the tables dur- 
ing the dinner by the swimming pool 
practically put the professional enter- 
tainers to shame. After the dance he 
was pleasantly surprised to discover a 
number of small coins had been tossed 
into the ring. 


ter laws, (2) credit on State income 
tax returns for Federal income pay- 
ments, and (3) formation of a labor 
department acceptable by both busi- 
ness and labor. His ambition, he 
continued, is to balance industry with 
agriculture in the State. Part of the 
program is to keep taxes reasonable, 
to help protect domestic industry 
against foreign imports, and to make 
every effort to secure more favorable 
freight rates for the South. In con- 
clusion he paid tribute to Secretary 
Ted Forbes for cooperating so com- 
pletely with him since he has been 
in office. 


“Balancing the Wagner Act” 


More like old times was the fiery 
address of John Gall, counsel for the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, who brought down the house 
with his witty and bitter denuncia- 
tion of the National Labor Relations 
Act. “Balancing the Wagner Act is as 
important as balancing the budget,” 
he declared, pointing out that strikes 
have been steadily increasing since 
passage of the act. 

“Marking up a tally of 4,544 
strikes, 1937 set an all-time high rec- 
ord of industrial disputes in this 
country,” continued Mr. Gall. “This 
unprecedented record of labor dis- 
turbances brought in its wake the 
staggering loss of 28,117,387 work 
days during the year, involving 1,855,- 
664 workers.” 

He concluded his address with a 
description of the many inconsistencies 


The rhythmic swimming of Louisa 
Roberts, daughter of Chip Roberts, dur- 
ing the water show was worth the whole 
trip. She will probably swim back- 
stroke in the next Olympics. 


Norman Elsas drove down to Sea 
Island from Atlanta in his station 
wagon so he could ride more of his 
friends at the same time. 


Albert Matthews of Thomaston, who 
likes swimming better than most any- 
thing, had tough luck this trip. Broke 
a rib the first day and couldn’t go near 
the water. 


Bob Arnold, the new treasurer of the 
association, seemed to get more fun 
out of swapping stories on the first tee 
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of the New Deal and cited actual 
NLRB cases showing the ridiculous 
stand the Board takes in many in- 
stances. 

Resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation next day during the business 
session asked for (1) amendments 
to the National Labor Relations Act 
and for creation of an unbiased board 
to administer the act, (2) for defeat 
of the wage and hour bill, and (3) 
protection against foreign imports. 

New officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., presi- 
dent of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
president; R. Hill Freeman, president 
of Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, 
vice-president; Robert O. Arnold, 
treasurer and manager of Covington 
Mills, Covington, treasurer. T. M. 
Forbes and C. T. Kilgore, of Atlanta. 
were reelected secretary and _ traffic 
manager, respectively. 

Directors elected to serve for three 
years included H. Gordon Smith, I. C. 
Milner, S. W. Thornton, and G. I. 
Parmenter. George P. Swift was 
named to fill the unexpired term of 
R. O. Arnold. 

At the business session routine re- 
ports were presented by T. M. Forbes. 
R. H. Freeman, J. A. Mandeville. 
C. T. Kilgore, J. J. Blank, Claude 
Joiner, Norman E. Elsas, H. Gordon 
Smith and Scott Russell. 

The cotton department held a sep- 
arate meeting, with Claude Joiner, of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., presid- 
ing as chairman. Reports were made 
by B. J. Kane, A. J. Kelly, A. G. 
Harris, Charlie Thompson, and Ted 
Lewis. 

The annual banquet was_ held 
Thursday evening, with Rev. Pierce 
Harris, of Jacksonville, Fla., as guest 
speaker. An innovation among the 
social events which met with great 
favor was dinner the second night 
held outdoors by the swimming pool 
where the members were entertained 
with water sports and dancing. 





than from the golf tournament of which 
he was manager. 


W. M. McLaurine, genial secretary 
of ACMA, was practically the “beau 
of the ball” during the first night’s 
dance. No one saw him miss a dance 
the entire evening. 


A bouquet to Ted Forbes for the 
smooth organization of his convention 
every year which enhances the enjoy- 
ment of the social features. Credit is 
also given to his girl-Friday, Jane 
Cagle, who handles many of the de- 
tails of the job. 


A. B. Edge, of Callaway Mills, calling 
the Big Apple, was almost as good as 
A. L. Mason in his “table dance.” The 
Big Applers were not bad either. 


Nine past presidents 
were there! They are 
shown on the right. 
Top picture: Paul K. 
McKenney, Swift Mfg. 
Co. 1937-38; J. A. 
Mandeville, Mande- 
ville Mills, 1920-21; 
C. J. Swift, Swift 
Spinning Mills, 1929- 
30. Center picture: 
W. N. Banks, Grant- 
ville Mills, 1936-37; 
ie H. Cheatham, 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
1935-36; P. E. Glenn, 
Exposition Cotton 
Mills, 1923-25. Lower 
picture: L. L. Jones, 
Canton Cotton Mills, 
1933-34; N. E. Elsas, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, 1932.33; D. A. 


Jewell, Jr., Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, 
1932-31. Photos by 
Terhune 


J. A. Miller, president 
of Exposition Cotton 
Vills, standing in- 
formally outside the 
convention hall 








i 


Rev. Pierce Harris, Floyd W. Jefferson, 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., Hatton Lovejoy, 
Callaway Mills 


J. W. Stribling, Universal Winding Co., 
A. B. Edge, Ted Lewis, and Mac Trot- 
ter, all of Callaway Mills 





Charlie Stover, Corn Products Co., 
Yates Smith, treasurer, Gainesville Cot- 


ton Mills, Ralph Harris, Hubbard Bros. 


Norman Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Francis Abreu and Osborne 
Morgan, of Sea Island, A. G. Maxwell 
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New “Dress-Up” Era for Hosiery? 


Lace toe and ombre vogue seen as 


pointing to permanent change 


BLOODLESS revolution is taking 
place in the styling of women’s 
hosiery. After nearly a genera- 

tion of resistance to high fashion. 
this conservative textile product now 
shows signs of yielding to the “dress 
up urge. To those accustomed to 
established hosiery styles the new 
trend, which affects both seamless and 
full-fashioned. is startling enough. It 
has two chief aspects—color and lace 
effects. A rush of gay and bold 
shades. such as reds and blues, has 
upset the accustomed pattern of 
beiges and gunmetals, while lace toe 
and heel effects now are competing 
with the standard toe and heel con- 
structions. 

The development has far-reaching 
significance. Irrespective of how brief 
may be its direct influence. the change 
may prove the forerunner of a new 
era in hosiery styles, an era offering 
a wider range of manufacturing and 
merchandising opportunity than the 
industry has yet known. 

In studying the present picture two 
points should be given consideration: 
(a) the introduction of lace toe and 
heel effects in full-fashioned hosiery, 
and of high color toe and heel effects 
in seamless. are a direct result of the 
cut-out shoe vogue and will last only 
as long as that style in footwear; 
(b) the dramatic ombre shading effect 


which went up in popularity like a 
meteor in recent months and already 
seems to be waning, is a natural off- 
shoot of the now well established 
iridescent finish hosiery. 

Wherever we look in full-fashioned 
hosiery today, the picture is one of 
innovation, change and novelty. The 
lace foot and the ombre shading are 
the most important evidence of the 
new restlessness, from a volume point 
of view; therefore, these divisions will 
be considered separately. 

The Lace Foot: Lace is introduced 
in the foot in three ways: (a) lace 
toe only, (b) lace toe and heel, and 
(c) lace heel only. Of these the lace 
toe has been probably the best-seller 
this season. some firms estimating 
that this number represented 2°. of 
all women’s full-fashioned output. The 
lace toe necessitates use of special 
equipment, thus adding to production 
cost; demand has been so strong that 
in many cases mills were able to ab- 
sorb the additional cost and to hold 
prices to levels permitting the num- 
ber to retail at about one dollar per 
pair. 

Ombre Shading: “Ombre” is used 
to describe hosiery which is shaded 
at the heel and calf of the leg. The 
color is shaded gradually through 
three depths, from dark, at the seam, 
through to medium and _ finally to 


light at the sides. Mills complain of 
the high cost of the dyeing job in 
ombres as a_ serious deterrent to 
profitable volume. Today ombre 
hosiery retails at $1.35; the same 
hosiery, not shaded, retails at $1.00. 
Most mills hand dye these stockings 
at present. 

Seamless hosiery, too, has been in- 
fluenced by the new color movement. 
A few months ago one_ big-volume 
company introduced circular knee 
length stockings with colored heel. 
toe and top, for wear with cut-out 
shoes; at present the line is selling 
far ahead of production. Strongest 
of all the novelties, perhaps, in con- 
sumer acceptance has been the black 
heel and seam. Some seamless firms 
reported that 259 of their women’s 
hosiery sales is in black heels. 

Indications are that the more ex- 
treme applications of the new styles 
will prove temporary, and that they 
will be followed by other adaptations. 
Shoe industry authorities look for ex- 
pansion of the cut-out vogue, which 
naturally would extend the popularity 
of lace and color foot effects in 
hosiery. Whatever styles are immedi- 
ately ahead, keen 
agreed that women’s hosiery is mak- 
ing a determined effort to break out 
of its beige-and-gunmetal routine and 
take on a new “dressy” interest. 


observers seem 


(1) Circular hosiery joins the new color parade. This knee length number has blue toes, heels and tops; 
shown worn with the new daytime cut-out footwear. Courtesy Cornell Shoe Co.; Hanes Associated Mills. 


(2) “Ombre” vogue gives the hosiery dyer something to worry about. 


Note gradual shading from light 


honey color in front to dark brown at seam. Courtesy Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. (3) Lace toe and heel 
of new novelty hosiery are visible when worn with Fall 1938 model black knit silk fabric shoes. Courtesy 
Cornell Shoe Co., N. Y.; Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
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Clever Promotion 
Aids *“‘Swim Week’’ 


RELIMINARY interest in “Swim- Below: Scene at Photographic Exposition, 
for-Health Week.” June 20 to 25, New York, where thousands of camera 


: “fans” took s shots of shi : , 
was much keener than usual this year, fe hy a a fashion show. 
: ; Right: One of the winning photographs, 

thanks to a clever build-up of pro- 


taken by Charles E. Pearce, New York. 
motion. This event, sponsored by 


the National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, and supported by the As- 
sociated Wool Industries, received 
extensive advance publicity as result 
of various novel tie-ups. 

Outstanding among these was the 
“Swim for Health” fashion show, 
staged last month at the International 
Photographic Exposition in New 
York. Visitors at the exposition were 
invited to take snapshots of the 
fashion show models, with awards 
offered for the best pictures. 

The idea proved a big hit among 
amateur photographers and thousands 
of photographs were taken; the best 
of these photos are being selected 
for use in promotion of “Swim-for- 
Health Week.” 

Martin Stern, executive director of 
the annual drive, said that participa- 
tion in the event this year by stores. 
swimming pools, recreational bodies. 
etc., was 300% over 1937.  Illustra- 
tion shows garment by S. Augstein 
? & Co., displayed at show. 


Memphis Is Host to 200,000 


At its annual Cotton Carnival 







EGINNING as a local civie cele- ing mayors; art and antique exhibits; children’s ball and coronation of their 
bration in 1931, the Memphis parade of 50 gorgeous floats and the own King and Queen: ROTC field 
Cotton Carnival, 1938 edition, outdis- 50 visiting tri-state princesses; chil- day; fashion shows by both the Cot- 
tanced Mardi Gras in fanfare and re- dren’s parade with 7,000 participants: ton-Textile Institute and the Memphis 


sults. It furnished spectacular dis- 
play, top bracket social activities. 
sports, art, high carnival: in short 
amusement for all ages and classes 
for the entire Deep South. 

The carnival formally got under 
way on Tuesday night, May 10, when 
the brilliantly lighted river barge 
bearing Queen Elizabeth Campbell. 
Vassar freshman, and King Jack 
Hays, prominent cotton — shipper. 
warped its royal way to its Missis- 
sippi dock at the foot of Monroe 

> Avenue. With the barge’s arrival. 
heralded by a brilliant display of 
fireworks on adjacent Mud Island set 
off by President Roosevelt by direct 
wire from Washington, the Cotton 
Carnival became the South’s great- 
est party and Memphis host to 200.- 
000 guests. Gracious hospitality plus 
well planned entertainment made the 
Carnival a success through the simple 
system of “visitor’s choice” with the 
President’s Ball: luncheon for visit- Memphis Mayor presents key of city to King and Queen of carnival 
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Junior League; textile exhibits of all 
kinds, from finished goods to a loom 
in operation (an unfamiliar sight in 
the agricultural section) ; boxing and 
wrestling matches; horse shows; se- 
cret societies boasting socialite royalty 
and elaborate balls; all interspersed 
by frequent fireworks displays and 
more frequent beauty revues in the 
city. The Carnival was topped by 
the Grand Street Pageant, “King 
Cotton on Parade,” which through 
43 great floats twinkling with hun- 
dreds of jewel set electric lights and 
animated by characters in colorful 
costumes told the story of cotton’s 


progress through the ages. Thousands 
of mummers and maskers, a hundred 
brass bands, made this parade the 
largest ever held in the South. Beal 
Street’s gift to the Carnival was the 
Jubilee Dip—a new dance more vio- 
lent than the Big Apple and staged 


especially for Darktown’s Royal 
Couple. 
A nationwide radio hookup on 


Saturday night, featuring a talk by 
Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, concluded 
five days of frivolity for the frolickers. 
of educational possibilities for the 
more serious. A maximum of public 
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appearances and private parties for 
Monarchs Campbell and Hays, caused 
(so they tell) Jack to cry out as he 
limped toward the last festive bowl, 
“God Save the King” adding apolo- 
getically, “The Queen can take care 
of herself.” 

Net results on Sunday morning: 
unanimous opinion that Memphis had 
earned a new title: “Tiredest Town 
in the World’; announcement by 
Carnival officials that all expenses 
had been cleared, that the Carnival 
had exceeded expectations in_ its 
various civic, social and economic 
purposes, 


Research Points Way 


Towards prosperity by creation of wealth 


TNEMPLOYMENT, dull business 
and burdensome taxation can all 

be materially relieved by industrial 
research based on laboratory findings, 
averred a number of speakers at 
strategic centers in New England on 
May 20. This date was set apart 
as “Research Day” under the aus- 
pices of the New England Council, 
Engineering Societies of New Eng- 
land, Inc., and many cooperating or- 
ganizations which focused public at- 
tention on the value and achievements 
of applied scientific inquiry in de- 
veloping improved products and serv- 
ices. Notable displays were gathered 
and meetings held at Augusta, Me.: 


Durham, N. H.; Boston, Worcester. 


Mass.: Providence, R. I.; and Hart- 
ford, Conn. Industrial and college 
research laboratories presented the 


Speakers at Worcester (1. to r.): Prof. 
Institute; J. F. Tinsley, vice-president 


Ralph Earle, president W.PJ. 


fruits of their labors, and open houses 
were kept by manufacturers. 
President Karl T. Compton of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
gave a keynote address at Boston, 
radiocast from a University Club 
luncheon, which emphasized the ca- 
pacity of research to help the country 
out of the economic quagmire into 
which the speaker asserted it had 
fallen. Dr. Compton declared that 
if one-quarter of the money that has 
already been poured down the pump 
for priming purposes had been wisely 
devoted to research and development 
of industrial products, the nation 


would not now be faced with another 
pouring of money down the same 
hole. Research creates wealth, the 
speaker maintained. 

At Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 





) a 


K. G. Merriam, Worcester Polytechnic 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works; 


John F. Tinsley, vice-president and 
general manager, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, stated that a major 
reason for America’s industrial prog- 
ress is that it has sought and wel- 
comed change. It is estimated that 
there are now about 1,600 industrial 
research laboratories in the United 
States, in which are employed 20.- 
000 technically trained personnel. 
Mr. Tinsley described Crompton & 
Knowles’ activities in metallurgical 
research begun about 20 years ago, 
and carried on increasingly in the 
field of lubrication, wear of metal 
parts, breakage, improved machine 
shop practices, and leading in the last 
decade to the complete redesigning of 
all the company’s standard looms. 

“Today we have as a result,” said 
the speaker, “new machines which 
will run faster, produce a much 
larger output than their predecessors 
and of a much higher quality. At the 
same time they operate to reduce the 
physical burden on the mill em- 
ployees, both weavers and fixers. 
Their cost and the general cost of 
maintenance is reduced, and_ idle 
time incident to repairs and changes 
is cut down. Considering that 
there has been a sufficient supply of 
textile machinery to meet the coun- 
try’s demands, it is only fair to say 
that if it had not been for these im- 
proved types, made possible in large 
degree through research, looms could 
not have been sold for replacement.” 

In connection with the open house 
exhibits Crompton & Knowles dis- 
played mechanical models and textile 
fibers, showed a slow motion picture 
of “Loom Secrets,” demonstrated re- 
sults of research in the art of weav- 
ing, and laboratory tests. Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co.. Worcester, exhibited 
a wide range of belting and allied 
mechanical products, including the 
“Research” belt. 
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Philadelphia Gallery 


Knit goods personalities seen through camera 





1. E. N. Ditton, Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., on a stroll at the Knitting Show 


ye 2. Dean Hill, Mercerizers Association of 
America, another visitor at the show 


3. Mr. Mettler takes time out for a smoke 


4. Left to right, front row: P. W. Eshel- 
man, Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., No. 
Wilkesboro, N. C., president, Southern 
Hosiery Manufacturers Association; Aus- 
tin H. Carr, chairman of the _ board, 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers; John W. Brine, Rollins Hosiery 
Mills, Des Moines, Ia.; second row: 
J. E. Millis, Adams-Millis Corp., High 
Point, N. C.; Edw. S. Jamison, of James 
Jamison & Co., New York; standing, 
Chas. Lehmuth, administrative secretary, 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America 


5. Earl Constantine presenting _ silver 
platter to Wm. H. Gosch, retiring presi- 
dent of National Association 


6. Ralph M. Jones, Utica Knitting Co., 
president of the Underwear Institute, is 

; snapped at the end of a busy convention 
session 


7. An industry leader arrives: Roy E. 
Tilles, president, Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., vice-chairman of the hosiery asso- 
ciation, is snapped as he enters the 
convention hall 


8. Camera! Sherman P. Haight, of A. S. 
Haight & Co., former president, Under- 
wear Institute, obligingly faces the 
photographer 


9. The Southern viewpoint: Taylor R. 
Durham, executive secretary of the 
Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, discusses pending problems _be- 
fore the hosiery convention 


10. Concentrated attention! J. E. Millis, 
of Adams-Millis Corp., was a keen ob- 
server of hosiery convention proceedings 


11. Point of order! The camera catches 
R. O. Huffman, of Morganton (N. C.) 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., as the newly 
elected vice-chairman rises to address 
the chair 


12. Some candid comments, no doubt! 

E. J. McMillan, underwear industry 

leader, discusses current problems with 

Representative Ramspeck, speaker at 
) the luncheon 


; 13. (Left to right) John Wyckoff Mett- 
ler, president, Interwoven Stocking Co.; 
Chas. Chipman, Chas. Chipman & Sons; 
Hugo Hemmerich, Berkshire Knitting 
Mills; Lee Bausher, Infants Sox, Inc.; 
Paul Sutro, E. Sutro & Son Co.; Frank 
H. Twyeffort, National Association coun- 
sel; Geo. F. Lang, Co-Ed Knitting Mills, 
president, Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers of America, and Roy E. Tilles 
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Half-Hose Fixing 


Setting the dial and other notes 
on the various HH models 


In this article the author gives 
some _ valuable pointers’ on 
avoiding make-up trouble and 
other difficulties with various 
models of HH machines. Sub- 
sequent articles in this series— 
which started in our July, 1937, 
issue—will discuss the fixing of 
other types of half-hose ma- 
chines. 


HE MACHINE-GUN-LIKE ra- 

pidity with which new models 

of half-hose machines, and _at- 
tachments for existing models. have 
come out in the last ten years has 
kept the knitting machine fixer on 
his toes. For a score of years prior 
to 1909, there was little change in 
the construction of circular hosiery 
knitting machines. Fixing was simply 
a matter of expe.i ace, and any one 
with a mechanicas turn could soon 
qualify as a fixer. In 1909 Scott & 
Williams placed on the market a 
machine to knit the sock complete 
with ribbed top, thus eliminating the 
expensive operation of transferring 
the rib top by hand. These machines 
naturally appealed to the knitting 
trade, and quite a few of them were 
in operation at the beginning of the 
second decade of the present century. 

The first automatic machines of 
this type were complicated and difh- 
cult to maintain. Owing to the fact 
that the knitting and transferring of 
the welt back to the needles wa: 
effected from the outside of the cyl- 
inder instead of the inside, as it is on 
the modern machine, the welt was 
not very attractive. 

It was about 1921 when the HH 
model half-hose machine began to 
attract attention. This machine knit 
and turned the welt on the inside of 
the cylinder by means of a dial. To 
produce the ribbed top. hooks and 
castoffs are used in the dial. instead 
of the latch needles employed on 
older machines. This did away with 
the troubles formerly caused by bent 
or stiff latches. Adoption of a smalle> 
needle cylinder (3% in.) improved 
the appearance of the rib top. 

The automatic feature of the HH 
machine reduces labor costs in  knit- 
ting: but it adds to the cost of fixing. 


By I. C. MOORE 


since one fixer cannot efficiently take 
care of more than 25 machines of 
this type, as compared with nearly 
twice as many of the hand-transfer 
type. Also, fixers who can maintain 
a set of the automatic transfer ma- 
chines command higher wages. A 
good HH fixer will avoid make-up 
trouble by his knowledge of the cor- 
rect setting and timing of the dial 
and hooks and castoffs. There are 
other causes of make-up trouble. of 
course, but incorrect setting and tim- 
ing of these parts is the most common 
cause. 

Keeping the dial mechanism in 
time is not so difficult on the later 
models of these machines as it was 
on the machines that first came out. 
Formerly the right-angle drive of the 
dial was through bevel gears. Modern 
practice is to substitute helical gears, 
thus eliminating backlash or play. 

About 1924, fancy half hose began 
to appear on the market. The vertical 
stripes of this hosiery were effected 
by reverse plating, which was ac- 
complished by the manipulation of 
the sinkers. When most fixers had 








Effects obtained by three methods of 
designing: A, sinker-reverse plating; 
B, spiral stitch and sinker reverse; C, 
needle-reverse plating 





mastered the art of reverse plating, 
and were beginning to think they 
could take it easy, the spiral float- 
stitch—or double-decker machine, as 
some knitters called it—made its ap- 
pearance. Soon after this, an attach- 
ment for feeding a rubber yarn to 
the knitting needles was devised. 
Today there are a number of models 
of the HH machine for knitting the 
wrap pattern, clock patterns, plating 
by the needle-deflecting method. ete. 


Reverse Plating 


The first reverse plating was ac- 
complished by use of bent back or 
common hook needles. Later, reverse 
plating was accomplished by manipu- 
lating specially designed sinkers so 
that they would bring one of the 
yarns—usually the inside yarn—to 
the fore in such a manner that it 
showed up as a vertical line. 

Later, auxiliary jacks were in the 
needle slots of the HH machine to 
give the spiral float stitch. These 
jacks raise the needles to be acted 
upon, up out of knitting action; the 
back colored yarn floats across the 
space made vacant by the inactive 
needle. In this way lines of contrast- 
ing colors resembling open lace work 
are produced. 

The auxiliary jacks for throwing 
the needles out of action are actuated 
by a cam within a cam-ring resem- 
bling, and placed below, the sinker 
cam-ring. The jack-cam, in turn, is 
acted upon by selectors or small in- 
terchangeable pins radiating from a 
small revolving drum — sometimes 
termed, a “trick wheel.” mounted on 
a vertical spindle on the front side 
of the needle cylinder. This makes 
the drum more accessible when chang- 
ing the spiral pattern. 

As the name applies, spiral stitches 
are used to make lines running 
spirally, by offsetting or stepping a 
stitch at each course of knitting. 
Vertical lines are made by reverse 
plating as usual. 

On the Model HH-NRP reverse 
plating is effected by deflecting the 
needles. This method produces very 
accurate plating. and, since each in- 
dividual stitch can be reversed, it is 
possible to knit-in a much _ finer 
stripe than with the sinker striping. 
It is also possible to get as many 
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as 25 steps on this machine. This 
is very desirable when making oblique 
lines in a figure, as each stitch can 
be offset with each succeeding course 
of knitting. In this way the lines 
of the design appear smoother and 
more uniform. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
show the effects obtained with the 
three methods of designing. 


Wrapping Method 
The Model HH-PW produces _per- 


pendicular ridges in the leg of the 
sock by wrapping yarns of various 
colors around needles spaced at de- 
sired intervals while the fabric is 
being knit. This is accomplished in 
the same manner that the mock seam 
was inserted in the back of women’s 
hosiery on the Model K some years 
ago. The HH-PW model does not, 
as a rule, do plating—except at the 
heel tab and the sole of the foot. This 
machine also produces clock designs 
by the wrap method. Inasmuch as 
each wrap has its own wrapping 
device and source of yarn supply, it 
is not possible to supply the yarn 
from cones in the usual way. Small 
cops of yarn placed on a circular 
stand which is just above. and _ re- 
volves with the needle cylinder, take 
care of this. At the completion of the 
wrapping, the wrap yarn is_ with- 
drawn from the needle action and 
held until it is again thrown into 
action on the next sock. This leaves 
threads running from one sock to 
the other as they are dropped from 
the machine. These must be clipped 
by the knitters. 

As the different models of this 
machine, the plain HH, the spiral. the 
HH-NRP, and the HH-PW, are iden- 
tical in so far as the making of the 
rib top is concerned, differing mainly 
in the method of knitting the fancy 
effects, a thorough understanding of 
the principle of knitting the top is 
necessary, if the fixer is to keep the 
machines running properly. Un- 
fortunately, some men who have only 
a vague idea of how the welt. is 
formed are trying to fix these ma- 
chines. As a result they lose produc- 
tion, run up the percentage of sec- 
onds, and make waste in their efforts 
to stop the machine from cutting 
holes, dropping stitches, etc. 


Operating Principle 


It is worth while, therefore, to re- 
view what takes place when this 
machine starts knitting the welt, 
make-up, and the ribbed top. After 
the sock is knit, it is automatically 
dropped from the cylinder needles, 
and half of the needles are thrown 
out of action—every alternate needle 

to get ready for the knitting of the 
welt. During the first course the 


hooks and castofis move out from 
the dial and catch the thread between 
each remaining active needle, then 
immediately recede, holding the fab- 
ric instead of allowing it to hang 
down on the inside of the cylinder 
as in regular knitting. Meanwhile 
the cylinder needles continue to knit 
in the same manner as the rib ma- 
chine. When knitting has proceeded 
sufficiently for the width of the hem 
or welt, the hooks and castoffs again 
move outward to the rising needle 
in such a way as to permit the needle 
to pass through the loop, thus trans- 
ferring the edge of the fabric back 
to the knitting action and making a 
neat hem for the top. 

It can readily be seen that while 
the hooks and castoffs are holding 
the edge of the fabric by every other 
loop. there is considerable strain. 
When the dial is set too high. this 
may cause cutting of the loops. 

First of all set the dial to secure 
the proper rib stitch, and then move 
the cylinder into the proper position. 
Of course when the dial is set. it must 
not be forgotten that the jacks must 
be re-timed so that they will work in 
unison with the needles. Otherwise. 
a smash may result. 

Other details which are important 
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in fixing the HH machines include 
keeping the hooks and _castoffs 
straight, maintaining the right amount 
of tension on the jacks, keeping the 
dial walls smooth and true, seeing 
that the timing is correct, and mak- 
ing sure the jacks are lubricated 
regularly and properly. 

One point that should be noted in 
reference to oiling of the needles, 
sinkers. and jacks is that some oil 
will get on the goods, even when the 
oiling is done properly with a wick 
oiler or an atomizer. For :his reason, 
one of the stainless oils which have 
been developed in the last few years 
should be used. 

Finally it should be mentioned that 
too many mills are running the HH 
models at higher cylinder speeds 
than the builders recommend. _ In- 
stead of gaining production, as they 
seem to fancy, they are actually los- 
ing. This higher speed causes un- 
timely wear on cams (especially the 
stitch cam). and results in an ex- 
cessive number of damaged needles 
and sinkers: also it may disturb the 
settings of the machine. The time 
lost in replacing worn parts and 
the cost of the new parts more than 
offset the gain in production by in- 
creased speed. 


Potential “Ghost Town”? 


UNTSVILLE, Ala... torn — for 
1 i many months with bitter labor 
strife, may take on the aspects of a 
deserted village or “ghost town” if 
something is not done soon to allevi- 
ate the situation there, in the opinion 
of many persons who have recently 
visited the area. The three major 
mills of the city—Dallas Mfg. Co., 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., and Lincoln 
Mills of Alabama—have been idle 
for several months, following three 
years of intermittent shut-downs due 
to labor troubles. 

Certain of the mills lightened work 
loads in order to give more persons 
employment during the last depres- 
sion. NRA froze this load-point, and 
all attempts since that time to bring 
it in line with competitive plants have 
met resistance from labor unions. 

Dallas Mfg. Co. attempted to re- 
arrange work loads early in 1937 
which resulted in a strike. After 
three weeks, the management entered 
into an agreement with TWOC to 
reopen on the old basis and operate 
for six months, pending a_ survey 
by Ralph E. Loper Co. This survey 
showed costs to be considerably out 
of line with competitive plants in 
other localities and recommended 
various changes in the organization. 
TWOC questioned this report and 
asked the U. S. Department of Labor 


to make a similar survey. Govern- 
ment report was rendered in Febru- 
ary, 1938. and with minor exceptions 
coincided with the original report, 
and recommended that results of the 
Loper survey be accepted, with differ- 
ences to be ironed out later. 

When the original Dallas agree- 
ment expired in October, 1937, the 
union asked for a 30-day extension 
which was granted. At the end of 
this time nothing had been heard 
from the organization. so the mill 
shut down. It was decided to reopen 
on March 30 of this year. Fearing 
possible violence, Governor Bibb 
Graves asked Manager George Elliott 
to defer the opening for another 
week. Further delays ensued. 

As this issue goes to press. there 
are rumors that Dallas Mfg. Co. may 
reopen shortly in accordance with the 
specifications of the Loper report. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co. closed Dee. 
15, 1937. Lincoln Mills closed the 
latter part of 1937, reopened early in 
1938 to run out stock, and have 
been closed since. Lowe and Fletcher 
mills, harassed by the various con- 
troversies of recent years, have liqui- 
dated and sold off machinery.  Re- 
cently, Erwin Mfg. Co.. a small knit- 
ting mill, resumed operations with 
a TWOC contract calling for’ closed 
shop and check-off. 
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Wadded Double Cloths 


Permit increased weight without alteration 


of face texture; keep costs down 


\\ TADDED double cloths find 
their most frequent use when 
increased weight and fullness 


of handle are desired without any al- 
teration of face texture. This weave 
construction results from the introduc- 
tion of floating filling or warp threads 
between the face and back fabrics of 
ordinary double cloths stitched either 
by floating back ends over face picks, 
or back picks over face ends. The 
wadding threads remain between the 
two fabrics of the double cloth and 
are not visible on either side. An- 
other advantage of this construction 
lies in the fact that heavier and 
cheaper yarn than that used for the 
face and back can be employed for 
wadding. Thus, the desired weight 
and fullness can be achieved without 
excessively increasing the cost of the 
cloth, and without having any of the 
coarse, inferior wadding yarns appear 
on the surface and thus mar the ap- 
pearance of the fabric. 


Filling-Wadded Fabrics 


When wadding yarns are not much 
coarser than those used on the face 
of the fabric, the most suitable ar- 
rangement is one wadding to one face 
and one back; when very thick wad- 


By R. A. C. SCOTT 


ding is used, one wadding to two face 
and one back or two face and two 
back is preferable. 

Filling-wadded fabrics consist of 
three series of filling threads (face, 
wadding, and back) and two series 
of warp threads (face and back). 
Fig. 110 illustrates a weave produced 
by inserting one wadding pick to one 
pick each of face and back. The 
warp is arranged one face, one back; 
the filling, one face, one back, one 
wadding. A four-end sateen weave, 
warp flush on both sides of the cloth, 
is used, and the same weave is used 
in stitching, with back ends being 
raised over face picks. A shows the 
weave of the face fabric, B the back 
weave, C the combination of the two, 
and D the completed weave with wad- 
ding threads added. It will be noted 
that the wadding yarn simply lies be- 
tween the two fabrics, without inter- 
weaving with either, being held in 
place by the stitching of the face and 
back fabrics. All marks, in this and 
succeeding weaves, indicate warp. A 
flat view of this construction is shown 
in Fig. 111. 

In Fig. 112 is shown a weave of the 
type which permits use of much 
thicker wadding threads than could be 


inserted in the first construction. The 
ends are arranged in the same order 
as in the previous illustration—one 
face, one back—but the filling is ar- 
ranged one face, one back, one face, 
one back, one wadding. The five-end 
warp “venetian” weave is used for 
both face (A) and back (B), and 
the stitching in this instance is made 
by raising back picks over face ends 
in a five-end sateen order. The com- 
pleted weave is shown at C; it will be 
noted that arrangement of two face 
and two back picks to each wadding 
pick necessitates two repeats of the 
double weave to get one repeat of 
the complete weave. A flat view of 
the construction is shown in Fig. 113. 


Face Ends Must Be Raised 


The chief thing to remember in 
making filling-wadded designs, pro- 
vided the construction of the double 
weave is correct, is to insert marks 
where wadding picks intersect face 
ends. This will insure that all face 
ends are raised, and all back ends 
depressed, when wadding filling is in- 
serted. 

A discussion of warp-wadded fab- 
rics will appear in an early issue.— 
Editor. 


Figs. 110 and 112. Typical weaves used in construction of filling-wadded fabrics. Fig. 110 uses a four-end 
sateen weave, Fig. 111 a five-end “venetian” weave; both are warp flush on face and back. Figs. 111 and 
113. Flat views of filling-wadded constructions 
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Pretreatment of Wool 


To prevent “‘tippy”’ dyeing 


with acid and chrome colors 


When loose wool is dyed, the dis- 
tribution of dye along the length of 
staple is frequently uneven, leading 
to variations in shade and so-called 
“tippy” dyeing. In 1935, at the re- 
quest of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., an _ investigation was 
started with a view to discovering 
means for correcting the defective 
dyeing properties of damaged wool. 
This work was carried out by E. 
Race, F. M. Rowe, J. B. Speakman, 
and T. Vickerstaff of Clothworkers’ 
Research Laboratory and _ Textile 
Chemistry Laboratory, Leeds Uni- 
versity. Preliminary reports, discuss- 
ing the results obtained thus far, 
were presented at a meeting of the 
Society of Dyers & Colourists, held 
Feb. 24, in Bradford, England. Be- 
low is given a summary of this 
important contribution to the art 
and science of wool dyeing. 


HE FIRST scientific study of 
[i well-known phenomenon of 

“tippy” dyeing seems to have 
been carried out by von Bergen, who 
showed that whereas staples from the 
back and shoulder of the sheep dye 
unevenly, those from the belly dye 
uniformly. In consequence, he 
ascribed the unlevel dyeing of staples 
to the action of light and air on the 
fiber. Von Bergen recognized two 
types of unlevel dyeing—that in which 
the tips are lighter than the roots, as 
with Indigo from a hydrosulphite vat; 
and that in which the tips are darker 
than the roots, as with Anthracene 
Chrome Brown SWN. 

Complete confirmation of the view 
that tippy dyeing is due to the action 
of light and air on the fibers was 
obtained by exposing staples to sun- 
light under artificial conditions, and 
showing that the exposed portions dye 
more deeply than the unexposed with 
Anthracene Chrome Brown SWN. It 
is clear, therefore, that any attempt 
to correct the defect must be based on 
a knowledge of the changes experi- 
enced by animal fibers on exposure to 
light and air. 


Cause of Unlevel Dyeing 

The present investigation proved 
that the damage sustained by wool 
fibers during exposure to light and 
air, either during growth or in gar- 
ment form, is due to hydrolytic attack 
on the cystine linkages between the 
peptide chains. In consequence of 
disulphide bond breakdown, exposed 


fibers swell to a greater extent than 
unexposed in acid or alkaline solu- 
tions, and are, therefore, more acces- 
sible to colloidal dyes. As a result, 
the exposed parts of staples or cloth 
are dyed darker than the unexposed 
in such cases. With crystalloidal 
dyes, on the other hand, the primary 
dyeing may be level, but later be- 
comes unlevel, owing to the greater 
ease with which dye is stripped from 
the strongly swollen exposed parts of 
staples or cloth, resulting in lighter 
shades on the exposed parts. 

Although it is possible to obtain 
level acid dyeings by modifying the 
degree of dispersion of the dye in the 
acid dyebath, it has been found that 
there is always a tendency for the 
dyeings to become unlevel in after- 
chroming, and frequently a different 
hue develops on the exposed parts of 
staples or cloth as compared with that 
on the unexposed parts. When the 
fibers are not thoroughly wet out be- 
fore chroming—a factor of extreme 
importance—such differences in hue 
may be due to the deposition of dif- 
ferent amounts of chromium on the 
exposed and unexposed wools, the ex- 
posed wool combining with much 
greater amounts of chromium. In 
the case of the acetic acid chroming 
bath, however, this cause of unlevel 
dyeing is eliminated when the wools 
are thoroughly wet out before chrom- 
ing. 

Increased Reducing Power 

If acids stronger than acetic acid 
are present in the chroming bath, how- 
ever, the difference between the 
amounts of chromium deposited in ex- 
posed and unexposed wools persists in 
spite of efficient wetting out of the 
material, and such chroming baths 
are likely to cause unlevel dyeing be- 
cause of differences in the amount 
of the chromium deposited in the two 
kinds of wool. Even though the same 
amount of chromium is deposited in 
exposed and unexposed wools from 
an acetic acid chroming bath, the 
state of the chromium is by no means 
the same in the two cases. It has 
been found that the chromium de- 
posited in exposed wool is more 
completely reduced than that de- 
posited in unexposed wool. In or- 
der, therefore, that level dyeings 
may be obtained with afterchrome 
dyes, it is essential that the increased 


reducing power of exposed wool shall 
be eliminated, if possible with forma- 
tion of new cross-linkages between the 
peptide chains of the fibers in place 
of those broken by exposure, so that 
one treatment will suffice to insure 
level acid and afterchrome dyeings. 

In the investigation of the possi- 
bility of preventing the development 
of unlevelness in afterchroming by 
eliminating the increased reducing 
properties of exposed wool, only 
moderate success was realized with 
oxidizing agents. On the other hand, 
cyanamide forms an addition com- 
pound with sulphydryl groups, and 
acid dyeings of wool staples or ex- 
posed cloth which had been treated 
with this reagent were uniform in hue 
when afterchromed. Although cyana- 
mide treatment prevents development 
of different hues on exposed and unex- 
posed wools when level acid dyeings 
are afterchromed, it does not diminish 
the necessity for using an aggregating 
or dispersing agent in the acid dye- 
bath to insure level acid dyeings. 


Chromium Acetate Treatment 


Treatment with metallic salts, how- 
ever, has this desirable result. For 
example, chromium acetate combines 
with sulphydryl groups in wool and 
is just as effective as cyanamide in 
preventing excessive reduction of the 
chromium deposited in exposed wool 
by chroming, and, in addition, forms 
linkages between the peptide chains. 
Again, after chromium-acetate treat- 
ment, the difference between exposed 
and unexposed wools, as _ regards 
swelling, is considerably diminished, 
with the result that there is much less 
need for using aggregating or dis- 
persing agents in the acid dyebath 
to promote level dyeing. 

The optimum conditions for using 
chromium acetate to promote level 
acid and afterchrome dyeings are to 
treat the material with 3% chromium 
acetate and 4% glacial acetic acid at 
10° C. for 4 hr., the liquor-wool ratio 
being 50:1. All forms of chromium 
acetate are not effective, and among 
the products so far examined the best 
results have been given by a basic 
chromium acetate that dissolves in 
water to give a violet solution. Before 
treatment, soap-scoured wool must be 
efficiently washed off in order to pre- 
vent deposition of insoluble chromium 
compounds on the fiber. 
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Water Hammer 


And resultant damage can be avoided 


by proper drainage of steam pipes 


ITH EXCEPTION of that part 

of the system carrying super- 

heated steam, the steam pip- 
ing in the textile mill actually con- 
tains varying amounts of water along 
with the steam. This is due to con- 
densation in the equipment with 
which it connects, as well as con- 
densation in the piping system. 

In order that steam and water may 
mingle harmoniously in any system of 
piping they must be at practically 
the same temperature and must travel 
in the same direction. If. however, 
water is permitted to accumulate in 
any considerable quantity in 
remote branch of the piping system 
where the pressure and temperature 
are slightly lower than in the main 
line, and then this water returns 
against the flow of steam, trouble is 
likely to occur. Under these circum- 
stances the water acts as if wary of 
meeting the oncoming higher-temper- 
ature steam, alternately advancing 
and retreating many times before the 
inevitable collision takes place, and 
causing the familiar surging sounds 
frequently heard in the piping sys- 
tems when steam is first turned into 
a cold system. 


some 


Water Hammer 


When the cooler water meets the 
steam, the water has the best of the 
conflict at the start, condensing a 
considerable volume of steam. and 
so creating a momentary vacuum at 
this point. This, however, only serves 
to bring immediate reinforcements at 
a high velocity to fill the gap. result- 
ing in the heavy 
water hammer. 

If there is a relatively small amount 
of water in the pipe. there will be 
no particular harm done. except that 
continued vibration will tend to pro- 
duce leaks at the joints. But if the 
pipe contains enough water to form 
a solid slug. it will be driven back 
by the steam with such force that it 
may fupture a fitting at the first 
abrupt bend in the line. 


blows known. as 


Damage to Boilers 


In this connection it may be well 
to mention water hammer in_ boilers 
and the great damage which may be 
associated with it under certain con- 
ditions. While it has nothing to do 


By CHARLES L. HUBBARD 


with the matter of drainage, its ac- 
tion is much the same as that just 
described, and the consequences are 
equally, if not more, serious. 

Water hammer commonly occurs 
when a boiler which has been idle is 
cut into service under pressure. If 
the pressure in the “closed-in” boiler 
is raised to a point above that in 
the main header before the stop 
valve in the connection is opened, 
there will be a tendency to lift the 
water in considerable quantities. And 
if the valve is opened too quickly, 
or the pressure difference is too great, 
this water may be thrown against the 
shell with sufficient force to cause a 
rupture. Furthermore, water may be 
carried over into the piping, causing 
serious disturbance there, even though 
the boiler may escape damage. On 
the other hand, if the valve is opened 
before the pressure in the boiler has 
reached that in the header, steam will 
rush in and force comparatively large 
bubbles below the surface of the 
cooler water where they condense 
with heavy shocks. 

In all cases of this kind the pres- 
sure in the boiler to be cut in should 
be brought as nearly as possible to 


engine 


Fig. 1. 
of boilers 


that existing in the header, after 
which the valve should be opened 
very slowly until the pressures be- 
come fully equalized. The practice 
of cutting in a boiler with a _pres- 
sure difference of 10 or 15 lb. is a 
dangerous one and should never be 
attempted. 


Direction of Flow 


Reverting to the main subject, it 
is evident from what has been said 
that the most important factors in 
the proper drainage of steam piping, 
are, first, to prevent the accumula- 
tion of condensation in the lines by 
frequent drip connections and, sec- 
ond, to keep the water and steam 
moving in the same direction as far 
as this is possible. 

If, for any reason, it is necessary 
for the flow of steam and water to 
be in opposite directions through 
short lengths of pipe. as in certain 
systems of heating, the passage should 
be made extra large, to reduce the 
velocity of the steam to a_ point 
where it will not interfere with the 
flow of the water. In the vertical 
risers of one-pipe heating systems 
where this action takes place. the 


To | From To 
v boiler 


engine engine 





Typical arrangement for drainage of main header over a battery 
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steam velocity is commonly limited 
to 600 ft. per min. This velocity 
should be further reduced in the 
case of horizontal pipes. 

In the design of high-pressure pip- 
ing systems for boiler and engine 
rooms extreme care should be taken 
to avoid low points where water 
might collect. All boiler leads should 
be connected into the side or top of 
the header, and all engine leads 
taken from the top to prevent the 
formation of pockets. The header 
itself should have a drain connection 
at each end, and also one in _ the 
center if the length is 30 ft. or more. 
Some engineers recommend a drip 
below each steam outlet from the 
header. on the theory that the draft. 
or flow of steam to these points, car- 
ries the water with it. A_ typical 
arrangement for the drainage of a 
main header over a battery of boilers 
is shown in Fig. 1 and is particu- 
larly recommended where there is 
danger of priming. 


Drip Connections 


Drip connections should be made 
wherever there is an abrupt rise in 
the grade of the piping, and once 
in every 100 ft. or so for horizontal 
runs. Drip connections leading from 
points in the system fairly close to- 
gether, where the pressure is prac- 
tically the same, may be connected 
with the same trap, but those from 
a distance should be grouped and 
connected with separate traps. In 
locating traps, place them so the in- 
let connections will be short, letting 
the discharge pipes make up the main 
part of the distance between the point 
of drainage and the hot-well. 


—— 


All drainage which is free from 
oil should be discharged into open 
feed-water heaters, receiving tanks. 
or hot wells, and pumped back to 
the boilers. 

Oily drips, if the quantity is small. 
may be trapped to the sewer; but 
if there is a considerable amount of 
these, it will usually be best to col- 
lect and purify them, thus saving 
both the water and the contained 
heat. Drip pipes for heavy-pressure 
piping should never be less than 1 in. 
in diameter, except throttle and cyl- 
inder drains, which are fixed by the 
size of the tapping. 

While the proper diameter of drip 
connection will depend somewhat 
upon circumstances, the following 
table may be used as a guide for 
average conditions: 


Diameter of 
Drain Pipe 


Diameter of 
Steam Pipe 


Sin: ane OREEE. cose cceeas tk 
ey, | re fre 
i BER oe asa de artiowiede ae 13 in. 
Peete ROP ss ks ite dcanccwwen ih 


Separators 


Steam and oil separators are in- 
cluded in the drainage system of a 
power plant and will be touched 
upon briefly. The steam separator 
should always be located close to the 
throttle of the engine or turbine (one 
for each unit), and, in case of a 
high-speed engine, an especially large. 
or receiver-separator, should be used 
to prevent vibration due to cut-off 
pulsations. Oil separators are placed 
in the exhaust lines where the steam 
passes to surface condensers, heaters 
of various kinds, or where it is used 


Return to receiving tank 


FIG.2 





Fig. 2. Method for correcting “short-circuits” in steam lines and avoiding 


water hammer 
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for general heating or process work. 

As textile mills commonly contain 
extensive systems of low-pressure pip- 
ing for warming the buildings, process 
equipment, etc., it is necessary that 
drainage of these systems be given 
careful attention in order to secure 
proper circulation of steam and quiet- 
ness of operation. Water hammer 
and poor circulation in heating sys- 
tems may usually be traced to one 
of three causes, as follows: (1) low 
points in the piping where condensa- 
tion may collect, (2) piping arrange- 
ments which allow “short-circuiting” 
of pressure, thus holding back the 
condensation from more distant points, 
and (3) imperfect air venting. The 
first two conditions usually produce 
water hammer, and the last produces 
poor circulation and cold radiators. 
In modern plants all three of these 
conditions are usually taken care 
of by use of the so-called return-line 
vacuum system. 

In this system the ordinary stop 
valves are replaced by thermostatic 
return valves, and the air valves are 
removed from the radiators and coils. 
A vacuum pump is attached to the 
main return, and the mixture of con- 
densation and air is discharged into 
a vented receiving tank from which 
the water, if free from oil. is re- 
turned to the boiler. 


Unit Heaters 


The growing use of unit heaters 
for the wartaing of mill buildings 
simplifies the matter of drainage still 
further by reducing the number of 
individual units to be supplied and, 
as the heaters are usually placed near 
the ceilings, it gives a better oppor- 
tunity for grading the return lines 
toward the trap or receiving tank. 

In older plants, where there is more 
or less trouble from water hammer 
and poor circulation, the first step 
of a corrective nature is to re-grade 
beth the supply and return lines 
wherever necessary to provide a con- 
tinuous downward pitch in the right 
direction. Low points in these lines. 
which cannot be eliminated in_ this 
way. should be dripped to the return 
pipes. In providing these drip con- 
nections, one must take care to pre- 
vent “short-circuiting,” which means 
the admission of a slightly higher 
pressure steam into the return line 
at a point between the trap, or receiv- 
ing tank, and the more distant sec- 
tion which is being drained. This 
“short-circuited” condition tends to 
retard the continuous flow of con- 
densation and frequently causes water 
hammer. Existing “short-circuits” 
should also be looked for and rem- 
edied if found. This condition can 
be corrected by inserting siphon loops, 
or seals, in the drip connection as 
shown in Fig. 2. 
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Cutting Room Economy 


Easily installed system reduced waste 
of knitted fabrics from 18% to 12% 


By PAUL SMITH 


Mill Engineer, Gilbert Knitting Co., Inc. 


AINTENANCE of a_ proper 
check on waste in cutting is a 


problem in many_ knitting 
mills. Due to the presence of so-called 
“necessary waste,” it is difficult to de- 
termine how much of the total waste 
is what might be termed “unnecessary 
waste.” By necessary waste is meant 
waste cut after the laying up has been 
completed. Unnecessary waste may be 
defined as waste made while laying 
up, due to holes or other defects in 
the fabric. 

In case of a hole, the cutter can do 
any one of three things. First, he can 
overlook it entirely, and permit produc- 
tion of a garment which will be rated 
a second when it reaches inspection. 
Second, he can cut the piece of cloth 
off to the hole and make unnecessary 
waste. Third, he can turn the piece. 
so that the imperfection will be cut 
out of the lay-up or placed in such a 
position that it will not matter; for 
instance, in a section that is to be 
slit. 

However, in cases where there 
are two holes in the same garment 
length, it frequently is impossible to 
turn the cloth so as to eliminate both; 


Half of armhole 
47.50 sa. in.waste 





Fig. 1. Method of charting necessary 
waste in cutting out Size 42, Swiss- 
rib athletic shirts. (Dimensions 
given are used for illustrative pur- 
poses only) 








at such times it is necessary to cut the 
defective cloth from the roll and thus 
increase the amount of waste made in 
that roll. 

Most mills will find it economical 
to have rolls inspected immediately 
after knitting. Waiting until the fabric 
goes through the bleach house, and 
perhaps a week longer while the cloth 
is in storage, permits too much defec- 
tive work to accumulate before the 
cause is determined and eliminated. A 
good method is to inspect the cloth 
over a perch, and examine each hole 
carefully. Of course, every roll pro- 
duced cannot be inspected, but a man 
detailed for this job, full time, picking 
rolls at random, will discover many 
defects, and also keep the knitters on 
their toes for quality. For this job. 
an ex-knitter is ideal. 


Accurate Waste Determination 

A further necessity is accurate de- 
termination of the amount of waste. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to com- 
pute directly, from the length of a roll 
as knitted, how many dozen garments 
should be cut. This is because, dur- 
ing handling in the dry room, rolls 
may be “drawn down” or “drawn 
up,” such as in the case of fleece. A 
second difficulty lies in the imprac- 
ticability of inventorying each re- 
turned part roll. Thus, it will be seen 
that the only accurate and satisfactory 
method is to work on the basis of 
weight. 

Since each roll is weighed and 
marked in the knitting room, and the 
dyehouse loss for each type of goods 
is known, it is an easy matter to com- 
pute, from the cutters’ records, the 
pounds of each fabric cut. To illus- 
trate the method of determining the 
amount of necessary waste, let us 
assume the manufacture of a Size 42, 
Swiss-rib athletic shirt. In order to 
simplify calculations for illustrative 
purposes, we shall assume arbitrary 
standards and consider that the gar- 
ment is to be 36 in. long and 12 in. 
wide, and that the lay-up of the dozens 
weighs 2 lb. 

According to the usual custom, the 
front and back of the neck are cut 
from an outline or pattern. Then, 
assuming a l-in. shoulder strap, that 
distance is marked off, on each side, 


from the neck mark toward the center. 
Next, the armhole (in this case as- 
sumed to be 8 in.) is marked off from 
a point 8 in. down in the middle of the 
lay-up. Finally, the inch marks on 
the top are connected with the last- 
marked point by means of properly 
curved lines. 

The easiest and most satisfactory 
method of computing necessary waste 
is to reproduce the above markings on 
graph paper graduated 100 squares to 
the inch (each square 1/10 in. on a 
side), as shown in Fig. 1. These are 
easily counted, and represent 1/100 
sq.in. each. Where squares are bi- 
sected, it is policy to count every other 
one. Thus, the total number of square 
inches of waste can easily be com- 
puted. 

In this case there is approxi- 
mately 4.5 sq.in. of waste in the back 
of the neck, 8 sq.in. in the front of the 
neck, and 47.5 sq.in. in the armhole. 
The total waste, 60 sq.in., divided by 
the total number of square inches in 
the garment—in this case 432 sq.in. 
(36 in. x 12 in.), will give the per- 
centage of waste, 13.9%. As the lay- 
up weighs 2 lb. per doz., the amount 
of necessary waste will be 13.9% of 


2 |lb., or 0.278 Ib. 


Charting Easy 


A chart is easily made out for the 
various types of garments. All athletic 
shirts using the same neck cut will 
have approximately the same per cent 
of waste. The only difference will be 
in the weight, which, of course, is 
easily found. 

On union suits or sweaters the same 
principle holds true; therefore it is 
an easy matter to compute the allow- 
able waste. Many mills, on balancing 
this against waste-house reports, will 
be staggered at the amount of money 
they are throwing away in the form of 
unnecessary waste. 

The writer installed this system of 
checking total waste against necessary 
waste in a large eastern knitting mill, 
and reduced waste from 18% to 12%, 
or a 6% saving in cloth. If a mill is 
of any size and does not have an ac- 
curate check, it would receive a big 
dividend in hiring a man to do this 
work, and give weekly reports to the 
office and foremen. 
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Harness Selection 


Reed count guide to correct number of 


shafts for rayon weaving 


of selection of the proper number 

of harness shafts and the correct 
entry for a particular weave is sim- 
plified by the type of heddles used. 
One type of heddle, for example, 
permits the use of a greater num- 
ber of heddles to the inch than is 
possible with the ordinary straight 
heddle, thus allowing a _ reduction 
in the number of shafts used. Again, 
it may be necessary, in order to pro- 
duce good running results for a cer- 
tain fabric, to use open-eye straight 
heddles. However, for numerous 
standard weaves, selection of the 
wrong number of harness shafts can 
be minimized by using some definite 
method of selection. By so doing, 
one can avoid a great amount of ex- 
pense and confusion in the drawing-in 
and weaving departments. 

One method for ascertaining the 
correct number of shafts is based on 
the reed count. When possible, the 
number of shafts to be used should 
be equally divisible by the number 
of ends per dent and the quotient 
thus obtained should be an even num- 
ber. Or, in heavier counts, the num- 
ber of shafts to be used should be 
the same as the ends per dent. (See 
the drawing-in draft for  illustra- 
tion.) When this method is used, 
the drawing-in hand can throw a 
lease with the shafts, which, when 
the proper shafts are raised, will per- 
mit him to draw the reed in record 
time. 

Where a division as mentioned is 
not possible, it is necessary to pick 
out end for end from a false lease. 
Such a lease does not divide the warp 
evenly; for instance, a five-leaf satin 
would have three shafts up and two 
down, or vice versa, which would 
result in a flat. Every time such a 
flat is encountered, the operator has 
to dig into the heddles to determine 
which end comes first. This requires 
considerably more time than would 
be required if a correct lease were 
used. 

Therefore, any uneven number of 
harnesses calls for pick-out reeding, 
and it will not be possible to throw a 
lease by raising certain shafts. If the 
weave is a five-leaf satin with an even 
number of ends per dent, naturally, 
the number of shafts necessary for 


[: SOME instances the problem 


By S. C. VENEY 


weaving has to be used, regardless of 
the fact that the number is not equally 
divisible by the number of ends per 
dent. However, where the warp is of 
a fairly heavy count, it may be ad- 
visable to use twice the number of 
shafts actually required to produce 
the weave. A five-leaf satin, for in- 
stance, might be drawn on ten shafts, 
in which case a lease could be thrown 
at any place where the warp would 
be properly divided. 

In two-beam matelasses using a 
crepe warp, the reeding plan usually 
calls for one end of crepe and two 
ends of no-twist yarn per dent. In 
taffeta matelasses a perfect lease can 
be made, provided both beams em- 
ploy an even number of shafts and 
the warp is distributed on _ these 
shafts accordingly. Even a_ satin 
matelasse has its possibilities, since 
most such constructions call for all 
of the no-twist yarn of one series to 
be entered in one dent. As an illus- 
tration, a five-leaf satin face would 
contain five ends of no-twist yarn 
and one end of crepe per dent. It 
is rarely possible to use as many 
as ten shafts for the face weave, 
since all available shafts usually are 
needed for the figure effect. 

Unless the ends per dent can be 
divided equally into the number of 
shafts to be used and the resulting 
quotient is an even number, no lease 
can be thrown which will divide the 
warp correctly. In example No. 1 a 
romaine warp drawn two ends per 
dent on four shafts can be divided 
correctly by raising shafts 1 and 2, 
putting in a lease, lowering these 
shafts, raising 3 and 4, and putting 
in another lease. In this way the two 


ends belonging in one dent are placed 
in the right lease. However, a twill 
warp drawn two ends per dent on 
six shafts cannot be leased so that 
the two ends per dent are in the 
same shed. For instance, an _ end- 
and-end lease is obtained by raising 
shafts 1, 3, and 5; putting in a lease; 
lowering these shafts; raising 2, 4, 
and 6; and putting in another lease. 
This makes it necessary for the draw- 
ing-in hand to draw one end from the 
top shed and one from the bottom 
shed for each dent, or to reed one 
up, one down per dent. Obviously, 
this is more difficult than drawing 
both ends per dent from the same 
shed. 

This principle is illustrated in 
reeding of three ends per dent, in 
example No. 2. For the twill warp 
drawn three ends per dent on six 
shafts, a proper lease can be made by 
raising shafts, 1, 2 and 3; putting in 
a lease; lowering these shafts; rais- 
ing 4, 5, and 6; and putting in an- 
other lease. Reeding would be three 
ends from the top shed in one dent 
and three ends from the bottom shed 
in the next dent. For romaine warp 
drawn three ends per dent on four 
shafts, the lease can be made by 
raising shafts 1 and 3, putting in a 
lease, lowering these shafts, raising 
2 and 4, and putting in another lease. 
In this instance, reading will be one 
up, one down, one up in one dent; 
and one down, one up, one down in 
the next dent. 


Typical Rayon Weaves 


Ends per in. Reed Twill Romaine 
No. 1 80 40/2/1 6 4 
No. 2 120 40/3/1 6 4 


Leasings for characteristic drawing-in drafts and reading plans. 


Entry: 


- Leasing for 
Z2ends perdent ends per dent 
2-Leasing for  2-Leasing for 4 
4or8 ends or 8ends per 
per dent dent dent 





2- Leasing for 3 
or 6ends per 


Entry :5sh 
straight 


1-Leasingfor 2  {-Leasingfor2or {Leasing for 2or {-Leasing for 5 
4ends per dent 


4ends perdent — ends per dent 


Pick outas ends 
fand 5 form flat 


2-Leasing for 3 
or 6ends per 
aent 
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Staple Cotton Fabrics 


By JOHN HOYE 


Fabric Technician with W. Harris Thurston, New York 


This thirtieth installment of 
Mr. Hoye’s series of articles on 
staple cotton fabrics which be- 
gan in the January, 1936 issue 
completes his discussion of 
towelings other than terry. 


Glass Toweling 

Glass toweling usually is made with 
comparatively fine yarns, and is of 
reasonably light construction and 
light weight. Various grades are made, 
and all grades have fast-colored two- 
ply yarn stripes. checks, or block 
effects. Also. glass towelings are made 
with jacquard-woven name or initial 
designs. 

Glass towels are made in small 
sizes, for glass ware and for general 
kitchen use. Better qualities are made 
with finer varns and better cotton, in 
order to prevent linting (shedding of 
loose fibers). 

Warp yarns: 16s to 20s. Filling yarns: 
9s to 16s. 

Examples of glass toweling: 

18 in. 58x46 6.00 yd. 

17 in. 36x32 6.57 yd. 

17 in. 54x40 5.90 yd. 

18 in. 56x36 5.85 yd. 

17 in. 56x48 5.75 yd. 





Striped glass toweling (unbleached) 
18 in., 50x36, 5.85 yd. 


Crash Toweling 


Crash towelings as a rule are coarse 
and absorbent. Usually they are 
woven plain with fancy borders. 

In lower qualities of towelings, low- 
grade cotton or part-waste cotton 





Plain weave crash toweling (un- 
bleached) 19 in., 34x32, 4.60 yd., 2-ply 
warp, absorbent 


often is used in both warp and filling 
or in the filling only. These lower 
quality towels are given a back-filled 
finish to add weight and improve 
the appearance. 

Some of the better quality towel- 
ings are made with ply warp yarns. 
which are used to add strength and 
weight. The best quality is made 
with comparatively fine yarns and 
reasonably heavy construction. 

In some qualities, part linen yarns 
are used. The percentage of linen 
varies from 5 to 40 %. A towel con- 
taining a large proportion of linen 
is usually stronger and more ab- 
sorbent; also, the greater the linen 
content, the less the towel will lint. 
However, a good quality all-cotton 
may withstand wear better than will 
a towel of low linen content. 

Quite frequently, crash towelings 
are woven with one of the following 
weaves: reverse twill, herringbone 
twill, momie, diamond, honeyeomb, 
homespun, rep, basket. birdseye, ete. 
In some of these, the warp ends are 
drawn two to an eye, in order to 
permit using of more than the usual 
number of warp ends. Some towel- 
ings are printed with decorative 
floral or other suitable designs. while 
considerable quantities are made with 
jacquard-woven names, etc.. for hotels. 
clubs, and the linen-supply trade. 

Twill weave towels often are made 
with colored (usually gray) warp 
and unbleached filling. 

Momie toweling is highly absorbent 
and is woven with the momie weave. 


a weave which produces irregular 
filling floats. To give weight and 
strength to the towel and to enhance 
its wearing and absorbent qualities, 
ply yarns are used in both warp 
and filling. The filling is composed 
of a coarse yarn plied with a finer 
one, which results in a corkscrew 
effect in the yarn. This irregular 
yarn puts a characteristic rough face 
on the fabric. Momie towels are sold 
unbleached, bleached, and in pastel 
shades. 

Crash towelings are used for roller 
towels, or are cut and plain-hemmed 
or hemstitched. Sizes vary in propor- 
tion to width; e.g., 14x20, 17x36. 
etc. Usually they are sold in the 
bleached state; however some of the 
cheaper qualities are sold in the gray 
state. 

Warp Yarns: 10s to 20s single, 
10/2 to 16/2 ply. Filling yarns: 
5s to 12s. 


Examples of crash towelings: 

19 in. 34x32 4.60 plain 

17 in. 36x36 5.58 plain 

19 in. 52x44 4.28 plain 

17 in. 40x26 5.75 plain part waste 
filling 

19 in. 32x39 3.55 plain 2-ply warp 
single filling 

17 in. 44x32 5.21 plain 40% linen 

18 in. 32x34 4.85 reverse twill 

17 in. 84x38 5.80 reverse twill two 
ends woven as one 

16 in. 42x34 4.82 herringbone twill 

16 in. 42x34 5.50 birdseye or 
diamond weave 

19 in. 44x38 3.52 honeycomb 

18 in. 32x30 3.70 momie 2-ply warp 
and filling 

18144 in. 46x28 5.54 rep or cord 


weave 





Momie weave crash toweling (bleached) 
18 in., 32x30, 3.70 yd., ply varns 
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NOTHER product for your equipment! Teca, 
Eastman’s new acetate rayon staple, feels 
and behaves so much like wool that it can be 
carded, combed, spun and woven on the same 
machines. 


Teca has natural, stabilized crimp—similar 
to the crimp in wool. Teca fabrics look like wool 
fabrics. But Teca is not artificial wool. It is 
cellulose acetate and it has cellulose acetate’s 
resilience, low affinity for moisture and freedom 
from shrinkage. 

Investigate Teca’s possibilities. It’s available 
in any length from three-quarters to nine inches, 
and in 3, 4, 5, 8, 12, 16 and 20 denier. For 
further information consult A. M. Tenney Asso- 
ciates, Inc., LOE. 40th St., N.Y.C. Sales represent- 
atives for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 
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SHANTUNG Fabric BASQUETTE Fabric (dusty pink) 


Construction 96 x 56 Construction 80 x 78 
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The perfect fabric i 





made from precise-wound cone 





More than 90% of all silk and rayon cones in the 
world are Universal precise-wound Cones from 





Leesona precision-built Winders. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY x PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Boston © Philadelphia + Utica * Charlotte . Atlanta 
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“He wont talk. He bet me five bucks 


he could find a knot or a slub 


this cone of Dixie yarn.” 
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200 YEARS AFTER PAUL 


The story of his contribution. and that of Wyatt. 


to development of modern yarn manufacture 


RKW RIGHT 


and 
frame. 


his jack 
Hargreaves 


and his 
spinning jenny. Crompton and 
his mule, a “cross” between the jenny 
and the jack-frame. . . . These names 
are to textile history what Washing- 
ton. Jefferson and Franklin to 
American history. 

But back of Arkwright. Hargreaves 


and Crompton is another name, Lewis 
Paul. the inventor 


are 


just 200 years ago 
of the principle of roller drafting, 
who made possible the contributions 
of those later inventors to the art of 
spinning. 

Paul might well be a= mythical 
character. so little do we know about 
him as a man. 


Even his nationality 
is obscure. 


Friends of John Wyatt. 
who assisted Paul in the development 
of the invention and who later claimed 


chief credit, called Paul a “foreigner.” 


and various English writers subse- 
quently referred to him as such. Dr. 
Smiles includes him in his list of 
known descendants of Huguenot 
refugees. 


But our first real knowledge of Paul 
somewhere around 1730. At that 
time he was living in London. His 
father. who had been a druggist in 
that city, had left him a large for- 
tune which, it was said, he managed 
to get rid of in a short time. Here are 
a few estimates of his character: He 
was referred to erratic indi- 
vidual”; it was that “to some 
mechanical aptitude he added 
plausible manner”; and another 
writer said he had the “spirit of a 
projector, but no stock of mechanics.” 
We hasten to add. however. that prac- 


Is 


as “an 
said 


a 


tically all that has been written of 
Paul is by Wyatt sympathizers. 
Definitely a bad break for Paul. 


The Fight Starts 

We don’t know just how far to go 
into this great Paul-Wyatt controversy. 
For 200 years there has been disagree- 
ment as to which of the two deserves 
chief credit for the invention. Person- 
ally. we consider the question of some- 
what than cosmic 
historical 


less importance. 


precedent is so 
-trong that an article on the invention 
of roller drafting without reference to 
the Paul-Wyatt dispute would be as 
incomplete as a biography of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt without mention of his 
split with William Howard Taft. 
Therefore—to pick the 
man in the case 


However 


~ other 


John Wyatt's back- 
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‘“Rowlers, Cillenders, or Cones... 


THE WOOLL OR COTTON being thus 
prepared, one end of the mass, rope, thread, or 
sliver is put betwixt a pair of rowlers, cillinders, 
or cones, or some such movements, which being 
turned round by their motion draws in the raw 
mass of wooll or cotton to be spun, in proportion 
to the velocity given to such rowlers, cillinders, 
or cones. As the prepared mass passes regularly 
through or betwixt these rowlers, cillinders, or 
cones, a succession of other rowlers, cillinders, 
or cones, moveing proportionably faster than the 
first, draw the rope, thread, or sliver into any 
degree of fineness which may be required. Some- 


diminished. 


times these successive rollers, cillinders, or cones 


of that rotation. 


a? 


(but not the first), have another rotation be- 
sides that which diminishes the thread, yarn, or 
worsted, (vizt): that they give it a small degree 
of twist betwixt each pair, by means of the 
thread itself passing through the axis and center 
In some other cases only the 
first pair of rowlers, cillenders, or cones are used, 
and then the bobbyn, spole, or quill upon which 
the thread, yarn, or worsted is spun is so con- 
trived as to draw faster than the first rowlers, 
cillenders, or cones give, and in such proportion 


as the first mass, rope, or sliver is proposed to be 


Lewis PAut’s PATENT, 1738. 








ground was far less obscure than 
Paul’s. (Possibly that fact. and_ its 
appeal to the British love of respecta- 
bility, accounts for the strong sup- 
port Wyatt has had in many quar- 
ters.) He was born in Thickbroom. 
near Lichfield. in 1700. Working as a 
carpenter, he invented a machine for 
making files. 

Here enters Paul. About 1733. he 
took over the file machine. but later 
turned it back to Wyatt: it never 
proved to be a success. In that same 
year. Wyatt moved to Birmingham 
and. while occupied with the _file- 
cutting machine, he was also trying to 
develop an improved) spinning ma- 
chine. 


Had to Hock His Shirt 


He constructed a model in a small 
building near Sutton Coldfield (still 
in 1733) and according to one account 

“his delight was great when he dis- 
covered he had found the secret of 
success”: ie. by passing the cotton 
or wool between sets of rollers mov- 
ing at different speeds it could be 
drawn out by rotating spindles and 
passed on to bobbins turning on the 
spindles. a twist being given by one 
pair of rollers or by the spindles. 

Once more. Paul enters. On April 7. 
1735. he made an agreement with 
Wyatt for the working of the spinning 
machine. Wyatt had no money: some- 
times he had to “pawn his decent 
clothes and go about in’ shabbiest 
raiment.” Paul seems to have had 
about £70. Part of the agreement was 
that Wyatt accepted from Paul a 
weekly payment of 5s per day for four 
days a week-—17s to be paid in eash 
each week. and the balance to ac- 


cumulate until the machine was at 
work and earning a profit. The 
agreement was to continue for six 
months. but actually went on for four 
years. Paul’s tone in his letters to 
Wyatt. incidentally. was more that of 
a master to a workman than that of 
a man to an equal. 

The patent was taken out in 1738 
in Paul’s name, with Wyatt’s name ap- 
pearing merely as a witness. The 
reason seems to be a combination of 
the fact that Wyatt was in em- 
harrassed circumstances and that Paul 
had made vital improvements in the 
machine. 

Later Wyatt asserted that he 
(Wyatt) was “the principal agent in 
compileing the Spinning Engine.” The 
weight of evidence seems to be on the 
other side: consequently such an au- 
thority as the Eneyelopedia Brittanica 
accepts Paul. rather than Wyatt. as 
the inventor of roller spinning. Se 
too does Frank Nasmith. who just this 
month was in this country as one of 
two delegates from the Textile Insti- 
tute. of Manchester. England. 


Asses Working on Axis 

The first factory for the utilization 
of the machine. was established in the 
Upper Priory. in Birmingham. in 1741 
or 1742. The machinery—actuated by 
two asses working on an axis—turned 
spindles sufficient to engage the atten- 
tion of 10 girls. (The language is not 
ours..—duthor.) In the Birmingham 
Art Gallery today is a skein of cotton 
yarn said to heve been spun on the 
machine in 1741. 

Paul was in charge of the works. 
Wyatt. who spent most of his time in 
London, attended to the purchase of 


cotton and also to the sale of yarn. 

The mill was not a success; by 1743 
it was in a deplorable state. Wyatt by 
then was in the Fleet Prison in Lon- 
don—mainly, it would appear, 
through the failure of the spinning 
business. Paul owed him £820, as 
security for which Wyatt held the 
power to work 300 spindles. Wyatt 
offered to assign this right to his 
creditors but the proposal was not ac- 
cepted. Eventually Wyatt got out of 
jail—but afterwards apparently had 
nothing more to do with the spinning 
machine or other textile equipment. 
He invented various other non-textile 
machines. none of which had any 
great commercial success. He died 
Nov. 29, 1766. 


Other Casualties 


Another financial casualty was 
Thomas Warren. a bookseller. who 
plunged heavily on the spinning ma- 
chine. lost his money, and became 
bankrupt. A man by the name of 
Cave purchased the machinery and 
moved it to Northampton, where the 
business was carried on for a con- 
siderable period. 

To complete the personal record: 
Paul kept up his interest in textile 
manufacture. He patented two types 
of cards in 1748. and another spinning 
machine in 1758. He died in London 
and was buried April 30. 1757. 

None of Paul's machines was com- 
mercially successful, but—-we repeat, 
because this is the theme song of this 
program—he paved the way for the 
subsequent machines for Hargreaves, 
Arkwright and Crompton. 

Incidentally, we have always been 
intrigued by the fact that Paul and 
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the other early inventors and im- 
provers of cotton machinery were 
called “conjurers.” 


After Paul and Wyatt 


This is where the plot thickens. 
After this first (mechanically) suc- 
cessful attack by Paul and Wyatt on 
the citadel of hand manufacture of 
yarn. a succession of inventors found 
vulnerable points. 

The one destined to be best known 
to posterity was Richard Arkwright of 
Nottingham. who. in 1769, patented 
the first spinning frame with more 
than two spindles per operative; his 
had four spindles to a machine. His 
device was known as the jack frame or 
throstle frame. It is definitely known 
that Arkwright was acquainted with 
the work of Paul and Wyatt. His first 
machine did not contain any basically 
new feature. as it consisted of Paul's 
drawing rollers, and the spindle. flyer. 
and spool from the Saxony wheel. 

In 1775. Arkwright was granted a 
comprehensive patent for improve- 
ments in cotton manufacturing ma- 
chinery. These patents were annulled 
in 1785. However, to Arkwright goes 
the credit for making roller spinning 
and other processes successful from 
a practical standpoint. The first suc- 
cessful mill was started by him in 
Nottingham in 1769. During his life- 
time, he got more than mere credit. A 
barber and wigmaker by trade, he 
rose to knighthood and at his death 
left an estate of almost $2,000,000. 
The = starving — inventor-in-the-garret 
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theme appears to be missing here. 

The second of the trinity of great 
names which followed (and almost 
obscured) Paul’s was that of James 
Hargreaves. In 1770, he invented the 
spinning jenny—named after his 
daughter! This machine could spin 
16 or more strands of yarn at a time. 
It did not use drawing rollers, but em- 
ployed spindle draft to draw out the 
yarn to the required fineness. 

The third man. Samuel Crompton. 
in 1779 invented (but did not patent) 
the mule—so-called because it was a 
cross between the jenny and the jack 
freme—i.e.. it combined the drafting 
rolls used by Arkwright with the re- 
ciprocating carriage of Hargreaves. 


Hand Manufacture Routed 


Time marched on-—-and with some- 
thing of the tempo of 1938. Once 
started. the decline of hand manufac- 
ture became a rout. By 1800——only 
about 60 years after Paul’s invention 

the spinning wheel. practically un- 
altered for 300 vears. had been en- 
tirely superseded. 

Space limitation makes this article 
necessarily merely the record of the 
beginnings of yarn manufacture. It 
cannot include the contributions of 
those men who followed Paul. Ark- 
wright. Hargreaves and Crompton. 
That is another story—and a long 
one. It includes such milestones as 
the start of the Slater Mill at Paw- 
tucket. R. LL. in 1790; the first me- 
chanical wool carding at Byfield. 
Mass.. in 1793: the introduction of 
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the process of “slubbing” in worsted 
manufacture in England in 1818; the 
two different cap-spinning patents 
taken out by Charles Danforth and 
John Thorp in 1828; the development 
of ring spinning by Thorp in the 
same year; the patent on the traveler 
granted Thorp in 1844; the invention 
of the comb by Joshua Heilmann in 
1845-46; the series of patents on 
combs taken out by Samuel Cunliffe 
starting in 1851: the patenting of the 
Noble comb in 1853; the invention of 
the Wellman stripper for cards in 
1857: the invention of the Sawyer 
spindle about 1870; the introduction, 
in 1875. of the Rabbeth spindle, on 
which the modern ring spindle is de- 
signed: the gradual adoption of the 
electric drive by cotton mills, starting 
about 1890; the application of tape 
drive to twisters in 1907 and to spin- 
ning in 1911; and then the succession 
of events which made the post-war 
period such a hectic one for textile 
mills; single-process picking; one- 


process drawing: — high-production 
combers:  long-draft roving: long 


draft spinning. ete., ete. 


Results Are What Count 


Enough for history. The record of 
the last two centuries in yarn manu- 
facture can better be told by word- 
pictures of the up-to-date spinning 
mill as we find it today. That story 
will be found on the succeeding pages. 
It is thrilling drama to the manufac- 
turer whose plant is modern, and a 
chilling omen to the other guy. 
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THE MODERN SPINNING MILL 


High-speed. efficient machines of today present 


striking contrast to Paul’s “‘rowlers” 


URING the last few years far- 

reaching changes have  oc- 

curred in practically every de- 
partment of the yarn mill. New or 
improved equipment of many types 
has been introduced. Costs have been 
lowered; whole processes have been 
eliminated; yet quality of product is 
higher, working conditions are better. 
Thus, as regards cost. conservative 
estimates indicate that replacement of 
machinery which was considered to be 
up-to-date a decade ago with the most 
modern types available today would 
result in total savings of approxi- 
mately 18%. 28%. and 26%. re- 
spectively, for cotton, woolen, and 
worsted yarns. 

In order to picture modern methods 
of yarn manufacture. we have en- 
deavored in the following series of 
articles. to visualize a mill produe- 
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ing cotton, woolen. worsted. and 
spun-rayon yarns—and completely 
equipped throughout with up-to-date 
machines. There is. of course. no one 
mill which has installed each and 
every type of modern equipment. One 
compelling reason for this is that for 
some functions there are several dif- 
ferent systems for obtaining more or 
less similar results. In such cases the 
choice of a particular system is de- 
termined by individual mill require- 
ments and preferences. No attempt 
has been made. therefore. to draw 
any conclusions as to the merits of 
one type of modern equipment as 
compared with another. Rather. the 
aim has been to show the advantages 
which the machinery of today has 
over the best that was available a 
few years ago. and, thereby. to sug- 
gest to the yarn manufacturer ways 


YEARS 


The Opening and Picking 


Cotton Opening and Picking 


The salient feature of the modern 
opening and picking installation in 
cotton mills is single-process picking. 
which in the last ten years has largely 
supplanted) two- and three-process 
picking. With the installation of 
single-process pickers. labor require- 
ments have been lessened and the 
chance of non-uniformity in weight of 
laps. so prevalent with  multiple- 
process pickers. has been reduced to 
a minimum. 

Development of single-process pick- 
ing was preceded or accompanied by 
the redesigning of bale breakers and 





openers. improvement of horizontal- 
type cleaners. increased use of feed- 
ers. and other improvements in equip- 
ment used in the preliminary opera- 
tions. 

In a typical modern opening room 
one might find that a large number 
of bales have been opened in advance 
and allowed to lie on the opener 
room floor, thus permitting the cotton 
to expand or bloom. An operator is 
feeding small amounts from each of 
the various bales onto a feed apron. 
to insure a reasonably uniform blend 
of cotton. The stock is fed to a bale 


in which he may be able to increase 
the efficiency of his mill. Likewise. 
the machine layouts shown are merely 
typical. and are not the only possible 
ones. 

While not every single type of mod- 
ern equipment used in yarn manufac- 
ture has been cited. earnest efforts 
have been made to include alf of the 
major changes which have taken place 
and to suggest some of the directions 
in which future progress is likely to 
be made. Readers are urged to sub- 
mit suggestions as to how this story 
might be made more complete. We 
shall be glad to record such sugges- 
tions in later issues. We believe this 
is the first attempt to describe a 
hypothetical modern spinning mill. 
and we are anxious to supplement 
this first effort with the best thoughts 
of our readers.—Fditor. 


Room of Today 


breaker. which is arranged to permit 
instant dismounting of the doffer bon- 
net and convenient removal of the 
doffer. and which is equipped with a 
hale mixer. If the stock being run 
is unusually clean cotton, oil-spraying 
equipment fitted with a device for 
measuring the oil accurately may he 
installed on the bale breaker. 
Instead of the feed apron and bale 
breaker. one might see a line of blend- 
ing feeders delivering to a horizontal 
feed table which supplies a reserve 
box automatic feeder. For the pur- 
pose of maintaining dust-free atmos- 
phere in the opener room, these feed- 
ers may be of the cleaning and blend- 
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ing type with a built-in dust exhaust 
fan above the hopper and a pipe lead- 
ing from the fan to the dust room. 
In this type of machine the hopper 
rake operates an automatic feed; or. 
if feeding is done by hand, the hop- 
per rake operates a red and green 
signal-light system. 

Next comes a vertical opener with 
reinforced grid bars, which feeds 
stock to some form of cleaner. This 
may be a horizontal cleaner which 
employs both air suction and air pres- 
sure to move the cotton through the 
beater path. Or the mill may have 
installed tandem feeders and lattice 
openers, together with some type of 
cleaning trunk, such as the straight 
trunk with moving slats, or an irregu- 
lar trunk with vibrating fingers which 
reverses the direction of motion of 
the cotton. The cleaner exhausts the 
cotton into an air trunk line, which 
conveys it to the picker room. 

Depending on the quality of cotton 
heing processed and the type of goods 
being produced, various other layouts 


Woolen and Worsted Opening, Blending and Picking 


In the opening. blending, and picking 
department of an up-to-date woolen 
and worsted mill, the first thing that 
strikes the eye is the absence of hand 
blenders. Their place has been taken 
by machinery which mixes, weighs, 
and—at suitable intervals—discharges 
proper amounts of blended stock on a 
moving apron. This, in turn, conveys 
the stock to the feeder of the picker. 
Other preliminary-processing machin- 
ery has likewise been modernized. 
Wool sorting is on a “production-line” 
basis. Fleeces, after removal of 
strings. are placed on an endless belt: 


Burr Picker 
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of opening machinery are possible. 

As the cotton reaches the picker 
room, it passes through a condenser 
and into a trunk distributor, which 
may or may not be equipped with a 
system for circulating excess stock. 
Rather than the circulating system, an 
automatic opener room control can 
be used to prevent excess stock. or a 
distributor with automatic gate con- 
trol may be used. Again, a combina- 
tion of the circulating system and the 
automatic opener room control may 
prove to be more advantageous. 

If considerable cleaning is desired 
after the cotton reaches the picker 
room, a distributor-cleaner might be 
used. in which cleaning is done by a 
series of gyrating fingers. 

The pickers may be one of the sev- 
eral new single-process types. Or, 
if the mill had a fairly modern in- 
stallation of multiple-process pickers, 
it may have converted them to single- 
process by the addition of a synchron- 
izing change-over mechanism. Very 
possibly the cotton was not oiled at 


sorters are posted on each side of the 
belt. enough of them to handle the 
fleeces as they pass slowly by. Open- 
ers are made with screens which are 
more adjustable than those on older 
models. and side frames which are 
equipped with removable panels. Auto- 
matic feeds are the rule. Dusters are 
also of improved types. Throughout, 
the machines have been redesigned for 
increased rigidity and sturdiness—fac- 
tors which make for more nearly vi- 
brationless, smoother, and faster op- 
eration. with accompanying greater 
production. 


Mechanical Blender 


Woo! Blending and Picking 


the bale breaker; in this case the 
picker may be fitted with oil sprays 
located at a point between the upper 
grid bar and the feed roll in the 
beater chamber, thus delaying appli- 
cation of the oil until the major clean- 
ing operations on the stock have been 
completed. 

Refinements on the single-process 
picker which we are likely to find 
in the modern mill include a blending 
reserve between the intermediate and 
finisher section to insure uniform 
laps: a positive stop motion, which 
accurately measures the length of the 
laps: variable-speed drive; and an 
automatic release for the calender 
rack which saves time in doffing and 
prevents injury to the laps. 

In the ultra-modern mill. installa- 
tion of a recirculating air system 
equipped with filters which remove 
dust and lint from the air has _per- 
mitted the dust house to be abolished, 
thus reducing the fire hazard. and has 
led to better control of humidity and 
temperature in the picker room. 
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If the mill is handling rayon staple, 
it will probably have installed an 
opener which has been especially de- 
signed for preparation of this fiber 
for woolen or worsted carding. This 
opener has been found particularly 
useful in opening and fluffiing high- 
density bales; its production is about 
1,000 Ib. per hr. 

Pneumatic conveyors carry the 
stock from openers to the scouring 
room. Automatic feeds deliver it to 
the scouring bowls. Immersers force 
it down into the liquor. Efficiently 
balanced rakes propel it through the 
cleaning solutions at relatively high 
speeds. yet protect the stock from 
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felting during the operation. Squeeze 
rolls and conveyors remove the stock 
as it reaches the end of each bowl, 
squeeze the liquor back into the bowl. 
and pass the wool on to the next 
bowl. From the last bowl the wool 
passes to a large, up-to-date, continu- 
ous dryer, the production of which, 
similarly to that of the bowls, is some- 
what more than double that of older 
machines. The washing machinery is 
equipped with settling bowls, and is 
designed for easy and quick cleaning. 

At present the mill is investigating 
the possibilities of wool cleaning by 
a process of refrigeration which crys- 
tallizes the grease in the wool. In this 
state a large part of the grease. and 
most of the vegetable matter held by 
it. is dusted out of the stock. Savings 
in soap, alkali, steam, and water re- 
sult: and yarns spun from such wools 
are said to be of appreciably better 
quality. 

Burr pickers show little change in 
design or productive capacity, but are 
of sturdier construction. with the re- 
sult that maintenance and upkeep are 
considerably reduced, and adjustment 
and cleaning are facilitated. 

In the rag-picking department sev- 
eral improvements are noticeable. 
Among these is treatment of the rags 
in a large-capacity, cone-shaped 
duster prior to the actual picking. 
Another change is the use of me- 
chanical depositing — the 
proper amount of emulsion on the 
stock. The pickers themselves have 
much larger cylinders and are of more 
sturdy construction; they are capable 


oilers for 


of processing 175 to 200 Ib. of rags 
per hour, as contrasted with an ap- 
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proximate 75 Ib. per hr. on earlier 
machines. The modern lumpers in 
stalled. with their ball-bearing main 
cylinders. are each capable of han- 
dling the production of four rag 
pickers. 

Garnetting equipment is heavier. 
more substantial. and faster. Its larger 
workers. clothed with harder wire, 
permit greater working contact with 
the cylinder. It is possible that the 
garnetting room is set up in pairs of 
two-cylinder machines, in place of 
former three-and-four-cylinder | ma- 
chines—an advantageous change in 
that no stock is required to pass 
through more than two cylinders if 
two are sufficient for the job. Or. the 
equipment may have been converted 
from the type containing five 4-in. 
workers for each of three cylinders 
to a four-cylinder type with three 8-in. 
workers per cylinder: experiments 
with the newer set-up indicate pro- 
duction increases of 25 to 75°. de- 
pending on the type of stock proe- 
essed. 

Among the garnetting equipment 
installed is a combination machine 
known as a garnett-card. Use of this 
machine for materials to which it is 
such as hard ends of various 
elimi- 


suited 
types, rags. and other waste 
nates the necessity of a separate gar- 
netting operation. The machine con- 
sists of a breaker unit, of standard 
garnett construction, and a_ finisher 
unit, which is a two-cylinder machine. 
Both units—-with the exception of the 
finisher doffer—are equipped through- 
out with garnett wire. The finisher 
doffer contains felt-face card clothing. 

Blending equipment. as already 


YEARS 
Intermediate Processes of ‘Today 


Cotton Carding and Combing 


In striking contrast with the cotton 
card room of a generation ago, where 
the old brush stripper was discharg- 
ing clouds of dust into the air, is the 
card room of today. Here the cards 
are equipped with vacuum strippers 
which convey the dust to a dust flue 


Cotton Card Equipped with 


Vacuum or Continuous Stripper 


and the short fibers to a special con- 
tainer. or with the still newer con- 
tinuous stripping device which ob- 
viates stopping of the card to. strip. 
and-—by elimination of cylinder strip- 

effects a saving in waste of approxi- 
mately 2° of the production of the 
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noted, has done away with hand 
methods of performing this operation; 
advantages of the newer equipment 
include elimination of variations in 
shade and reduction of labor costs. 
Mechanical oiling of stocks, first 
noticed in the rag-picking department. 
is also the rule in the picker room. 
Here oilers of the brush- and nozzle- 
spray types have relegated to the dis- 
card old-fashioned sprinkler cans, and 
prepare the wools for picking much 
more satisfactorily than did the for- 
mer method. 

Pickers, too, are of improved type— 
motor-driven for uniformity of speed, 
automatically fed. more strongly con- 
structed, and with the spacing of the 
teeth changed so that fiber damage is 
materially decreased. These machines 
might be of a new steel-cylinder (un- 
burstable) type for which is claimed 
a cylinder-speed increase of 300 
r.p.m., or 33 1/3%. 

\ ceiling condenser, between two 
pickers in a set. saves in labor cost of 
hand-feeding the second picker; and 
is more satisfactory than direct con- 
nection of the two machines in that 
dropping of the stock from the con- 
denser to the feed table permits some- 
what increased opening of the fibers. 
These condensers are said to pay for 
themselves in about one year’s time, 
due to the economies they make pos- 
sible. Condensers are also used in 
delivery of stock to the card room 
hins: here they prevent light material 
from flying to the sides of the bin, 
and thus being separated from heavier 
stock. Rotating distributors are also 
proving very helpful in eliminating 
the problem of flying stock. 


ecard. The vacuum and continuous 
strippers have been a decided im- 
provement from the standpoint of the 
health and comfort of the employees, 
and the latter type. particularly, has 
reduced card room costs. Thus, re- 
sults of a test of continuous  strip- 
ping on 143 cards in a southern mill 


reveal a saving in material amounting 


Cotton Comber 
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to $13.410, and a labor saving of 
$1,320 per year; return on capital 
invested was 76%. Another installa- 
tion has shown a return on the in- 
vestment of approximately 65% for 
double-shift operation. 

Another feature of the modern card 
room is controlled humidity which, 
along with the cleaner air made pos- 
sible by vacuum and continuous strip- 
pers, has eliminated difficult start-ups 
and also has reduced the card-fly 
waste. 

In place of 10-in. delivery cans the 
mill has switched to cans 12 in. in 
diameter, and this change has added 
to the amount of cotton that can be 
placed in the can, thereby reducing 
the manual labor in doffing and en- 
abling the operator to tend more 
cards. Perhaps the deliveries of the 
cards are equipped with a new tube 
gear with cut peripheral teeth which 
further increases the amount of cotton 
that can be placed in the cans, due 
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to greater uniformity in the lay of 
the sliver. 

Without doubt, the overseer of card- 
ing in this modern mill is experiment- 
ing with two comparatively new types 
of card clothing. One of these, known 
as straight wire clothing, is similar 
to a card clothing patented in Eng- 
land about 1870. The other is an 
adaption of the metallic clothing of 
the lickerin, but with thinner blades 
and finer teeth. The chief advantages 
claimed for the straight wire and me- 
tallic clothings are that they require 
much less frequent stripping than 
does the conventional kneed-wire 
clothing; this, of course, should effect 
a decided saving in waste in strips. 
regardless of the type of stripper 
used. 

It is possible also that the mill has 
installed one of the new card grinders 
which has a solid, vitrified wheel de- 
signed to lessen internal wear and 
eliminate possible damage to the card 


wire. Or it may have bought a port- 
able. automatic-feed, needle-point 
grinder with slow cylinder driving mo- 
tion, developed recently in England. 

Cotton combers installed in the 
modern mill are far superior to the 
older models which they have re- 
placed. 

The American type of comber 
is capable of producing 35 to 40 Tb. 
per hour, which is an increase of 
approximately 50° over the older 
models. Waste being made is 3 to 
5% less than that made on older 
machines; and at the same time the 
new machines are effecting a reduc- 
tion of 50% in cost of power, main- 
tenance, and supplies. 

The new English-type combers will 
produce, according to a conservative 
estimate, 15 to 20% more than older 
models; waste is reduced, to the 
extent of 2 to 3%. The new machines 
are designed for greater accessibility 
and for conserving floor space. 








Woolen Carding 


Woolen and W orsted Carding 


Perhaps the outstanding feature 
which distinguishes the modern 
woolen card room from that of an- 
other day is the application of tape 
condensing equipment to finishers. At 
present in the neighborhood of 40% 
of the total number of card sets in- 
stalled in United States woolen mills 
are equipped with tape condensers. 
This. together with other improve- 
ments. has increased production per 
card approximately 250%, due largely 
to the fact that the number of good 
ends it is possible to draw off with 
the tape condensers is between two 
and three times the total possible 
with older, ring-doffer types. They 





also eliminate “tops and bottoms.” 
Another feature of the modern 
woolen card room is that the broad- 
band type of intermediate feed has 
become standard equipment. This 
has resulted in cutting down waste, 
through elimination of weight varia- 
tions from side to center; likewise. 
it has made possible the maintenance 
of a higher quality of carded stock, 
since it delivers the wool to the second 
breaker in a more open, lofty. and 
Huffy condition, and permits — the 
breaker to begin carding immediately. 
Again. modern card sets have 
larger, more sensitive, and yet sim- 
pler automatic feeds than did their 


Worsted Card ing 





predecessors. These refinements. plus 
application of a trap door above the 
scale on up-to-date carding equip- 
ment, make possible more accurate 
and uniform weight, with percentage 
of variation cut to about one-tenth of 
what it was with older machines. 
Belts have been placed on the out- 
side of frames; arches have been 
placed closer to cylinders, with the 
results that air currents—and_ thus 
collection of fly——have been reduced; 
cards have been made wider, which 
has contributed to the increase in pro 
duction. 

In the up-to-date woolen card room 
vacuum stripping has also been 
adopted, thus cutting down the time 
required for stripping: consequently 
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the cards do not stand idle for so long 
a time for cleaning. Compact motor 
drives, in conjunction with suitable 
clutches, eliminate shipping handles. 
permit installation of switches at con- 
venient points. and insure slow and 
steady starts. 

The great increase in production 
per card required research into jack- 
spool winding problems, and the mod- 
ern mill is equipped with 
which hold nearly double the amount 
of reving that could be wound onto 
older types. 

In the worsted card room of today 
up-to-date models of cards are pro- 


spools 


Sliver Lapper 





ducing 80 to 90 lb. per hr. as against 
the 45 to 50 lb. per hr. production 
possible on older types. The changes, 
in general, have paralleled those in 
woolen card rooms. Cards are wider; 
automatic feeds are larger and more 
accurate; burr rollers and automatic 
burr pans are more efficient; rollers 
are more accurately balanced; wire in 
metallic breasts is stronger on the 
newer equipment; ball and_ roller 
bearings are more in evidence; de- 
vices have been added which open out 
the staples to some extent before they 
reach the lickerin and thus reduce the 
severity of treatment of stock at the 


Drawing Frame 


Cotton Drawing and Roving 


Cotton Drawing and Roving 


Vanished from the modern cotton mill 
are the old-style slubber. intermediate. 
and speeder. In their place is found 
some system of long-draft roving. 
Again. although many mills are. still 
using the conventional type of draw- 
ing frames. some of the most up-to- 
date plants have installed frames 
which permit the drawing to be car- 
ried out in one process. 

In conjunction with the drawing 
frames just mentioned, the mill may 
be using sliver lap winders. which 
receive the card sliver in such a man- 
ner as to cause a minimum stretch 
and wind sixteen ends onto a core. 
Uniform laps are assured by an elec- 
trie stop-motion. A full lap weighs 
12 to 14 Ib.. depending upon the rov- 
ing required, and contains exactly 
enough sliver to fill a 12-in. can. 

\ pail of 
rolls at the back of the drawing frame 
upon which is 
mounted one lap per delivery. These 


ratchet-toothed carrie! 


forms the creel 
rolls impart a positive motion to the 
laps. so as to produce a minimum of 
tension between the lap and the back 
roll. A feature of the frame is that it 
has five pairs of drawing rolls de 
signed to provide more positive draft- 
ing and te insure uniformity of the 
sliver. The coiler head is equipped 
with a new tube gear which lays the 
sliver in such a way that from 15 to 
25¢, more than the ordinary amount 
can be put in a sliver can. 

The mill has its choice of several 
different svstems of long-draft roving. 


sliver 
through three lines of drafting rolls 
after which it passes through a flared- 
mouth scroll condenser to receive a 
half-turn twist. Finally, the strand 
passes through two lines of drafting 
rolls. All bottom rolls are steel fluted 
and all top rolls are cushioned. 

In another system the sliver passes 
through a special trumpet to the back 
rolls, in ribbon form. Next it passes 
through the back drafting section, 
which consists of two lines of drafting 
rolls, to receive an initial drafting. 
Then it passes over a curved guide 
plate. by means of which it is turned 
at right angles. before being drafted 
by the front section of two lines of 
drafting rolls. All four lines of rolls 
consist of the conventional fluted bot- 
tom rolls and cushioned top rolls. 


In one system the passes 


\ third system is a slubber process 
wherein sliver is received through a 
forming trumpet, whence it passes be- 
tween fluted back rolls. then between 
a cushioned top roll and a fluted bot- 
tom roll. to be received between steel 
folding rolls, and finally between a 
front cushioned top roll and fluted 
bottom roll. 
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lickerin. Although metallic wire has 
not as yet proved entirely satisfactory 
for woolen equipment, in the worsted 
card room it is increasing production, 
decreasing noils. facilitating removal 
of burrs and other vegetable matter, 
reducing nep. and practically elimi- 
nating the necessity for stripping and 
grinding. 

For processing staple rayon on the 
worsted system, the mill will have 
added to its equipment a newly de- 
veloped card, with special feed-end 
and breast. and a single cylinder 
60 in. in diameter. designed for this 
particular purpose. 


Roving Frame 


There are, in addition. various other 
types of iong-draft roving systems de- 
signed to meet individual plant re- 
quirements. In any case. the frames 
would be equipped with positive stop 
motions which insure building of bob- 
bins containing uniform lengths of 
roving. Recent installations of long- 
draft roving have resulted in savings 
corresponding to approximately 90% 
return on the investment in a year. 

The mill has not yet installed, but 
is greatly interested in, a long-draft 
roving system which allows drafts up 
to 100. In this system the sliver, after 
having passed through a_ trumpet 
passes between two sets of metallic 
drafting rolls. Then the strand of 
stock passes between one pair of spe- 
cial rolls which are revolving about an 
axis perpendicular to the cylindrical 
axis to insert a false twist in the 
strand. Next it passes between a 
second pair of special rolls identical 
with the first, except that they are re- 
volving in an opposite direction about 
the axis perpendicular to the cylin- 
drical axis to remove the false twist. 
Finally, the strand passes between a 
pair of draft-rolls before encounter- 
ing a shell-like flyer, which can oper- 
ate at speeds above 2.000 r.p.m. 


Worsted Combing and Drawing 


Use of one intersecting gill box in 
place of two or more ordinary gill 
boxes, which makes possible impor- 
tant decreases in number of opera- 
tions. is the major feature differentiat- 


ing the roving and drawing depart- 
ment of the modern Bradford 


worsted-spinning mill from that of an 
earlier day. Intersecting gill boxes 
make possible straighter gilling. in- 
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creased tear, reduced fiber breakage. 
increased production, and better con- 
trol of short fibers. Compared with 


ordinary types, these boxes have 
smaller diameter front rolls. thinner 
aprons, closer setting of rolls to 
fallers. thinner fallers, one row of 


pins. and alternating sets of fallers. 
Air dryers are used for backwash- 
ing: with these, drying is slow and 
even, and stock emerges from the ma- 
chine in a lofty condition not possible 
with older dryers; the increased ca- 
pacity of this type of dryer naturally 
makes for increased production; in 
various tests deliveries of from 242 Ib. 
to 400 lb. per hr. (depending on type 
of stock handled) have been noted. 
On the Noble comb an improved 
mechanism permits accurate equaliza- 
tion of top and bottom drawing-off- 
roll weights; adjustments can be 
made from the top without stopping 
the machine or removing balls from 
the The resulting even and 
regular weighting makes possible in- 
the life of the leather 
amounting to as much as 506;. and 
time is saved in changing leathers. 
\n apron-motion pressure-compensat- 
ing device eliminates uneven pressures 


creel, 


creases In 
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Cotton Spinning 


The biggest change in the cotton spin- 
ning room is, of course, the replace- 
ment of conventional three-roll draft- 
ing by long drafting. It 


is less than 





Conventional 3-Rol!l Drafting \ 
and Smal! Packages 





Worsted Combing and Drawing 


at this point. Improved methods and 
materials of construction have also 
made available circles and pins which 
are considerably better than those 
formerly used. 

Lately. there has been considerable 
interest in application of the square- 
motion comb to Bradford work. A\l- 
though this comb is admittedly more 
complicated than the Noble comb, its 
production on the same class of work 
equals that of the Noble comb; and 
its operation is continuous. rather 
than intermittent, as in the case of the 
French comb. Further, it is believed 
the square-motion comb will afford 
more freedom from neps in the sliver 


than any other comb. It has been 
found to be best suited to fine and 
medium cross-breds. and short and 


medium botanies. 

Reducers and rovers installed are of 
the ring type; production per spindle 
increases over older, flyer types ranges 
from 40 to 60%, and it is possible 
to make larger packages on the ring- 
type machines. 

Some of the drawing is being car- 
ried out with the following machine 
set-up: Noble comb, intersecting gill 
box (taking the place of can finisher, 


YEARS 


The Spinning 


15 years ago that long-draft spinning 
was first introduced into this country. 


Today. according to a conservative 
estimate. about 30° of the cotton 


spindles are operating on some system 
of long draft. Other marked changes 


yy an 


Cotton Spinning 





Have been 
f replaced by | 





Some System of Long Drafting 
and Large Packages 





top gill. can gill. two-spindle gill, and 
heavy drawing). weigh box, first and 
second finishers. reducer. and rover. 
The balance of the drawing is being 
done in the usual manner, and several 
improvements have been made in ma- 
chinery for this purpose. Preparatory 
gill boxes have been completely rede- 
resulting in production  in- 
creases of from 25 to 75, depending 
on the stock used. and provision has 
been made for reducing the distance 
from the last faller to the nip of the 
front rolls. 

Experiments indicate the possibility 


signed. 


of developing a long-draft intersecting 
gill box. producing a “cone” twisted 
roving. followed by a long-draft spin- 
ning frame. forecasting a day when 
all operations between the two may 
be eliminated. 

In the French drawing department 
combs refined and = im- 
proved in several particulars; use of 
intersecting gill boxes has been ex- 
tended. Although porcupine frames 
still in use, it is possible that 
within a relatively short time they 
may disappear altogether from French 
drawing, and their place be taken by 
long-draft equipment. 


have been 


are 


Room of Today 


are also apparent in the modern spin- 
ning room. Thus, most of the newest 
long-draft frames are built to produce 
larger yarn packages. Variable-speed 
drives are in evidence. Overhead 
cleaners which travel the length of the 
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frame have superseded the blowoff 
man. long a familiar sight in the spin- 
ning room. 

Replacement of three-roll drafting 
with its range of 8 to 15 by some form 
of long drafting with a range of 15 
to 30 has permitted the mill to pro- 
duce yarn of equal quality at a 
greatly reduced cost or better quality 
at somewhat less cost. Thus. investiga- 
tion of 45,824 spindles of long-draft 
spinning as compared with conven- 
tional three-roll spinning revealed 
that cost in spinning 60s was reduced 
$0.03898 per lb. A large number 
break tests averaged 30 Ib. for actual 
size of 58.06 on long draft as com- 
pared to 29.9 lb. for actual size of 
58.71 on regular draft. Quality test 
showed that the break constant in- 
creased from 1.815 to 2.084, spin- 
ning 23s from 2.5. single roving 
with a draft of 17.70 against the 
short draft of 11.20) with 4.0 
double roving: 30s spun with a 
draft of 19 and front-roll speed of 
128 r.p.m. broke at 59 Ib.. while 30s 
spun with a draft of 10 and front- 
roll speed of 117 r.p.m. broke at 54 Ib. 
Yarn spun from { and ,), in. cotton 
on long-draft system with a draft of 
12.85 showed an increase of 22 in 
breaking strength, over yarn of the 
same size and the same cotton spun 
on the conventional three-roll system 
with a draft of 10.24. 

The mill has its choice of several 
different long-draft spinning systems, 
each employing some device for con- 
trolling short fibers while the stock is 
being drafted. In some cases entirely 
new long-draft frames have been in- 
stalled: in others. three-roll frames 
have been changed over to long draft. 
One system employs three lines of 
steel bottom rolls and cushioned top 
rolls. A carrier apron transports the 
fibers from the middle to the front 
roll. A small top roll. immediately 
between the middle and front rolls. 
keeps the short fibers in alignment 


and keeps them moving regularly. 

Another system has three sets of 
drafting rolls. The bottom back and 
front rolls are steel fluted, and the 
corresponding top rolls are cushioned. 
The middle rolls are knurled and 
carry leather cots for transporting and 
aligning the fibers between middle 
and front rolls. These cots fit closely 
together. and are held as closely as 
possible to the bite of the front rolls. 

A third system employs four lines 
of drafting rolls. The second roll, 
which is of small diameter, sits closely 
between the front and third rolls 
which are regular drafting rolls. The 
purpose of the small rolls is to align 
the short fibers and feed them to the 
front roll. 

ine mill is watching with interest a 
radically new long-draft system which 
spins from drawing sliver previously 
wound on a slubber. This system. 
which effects drafts of 187 to 250 has 
been developed for spinning medium 
and fine yarns; e.g., 40s to 120s. The 
back drafting section consists of three 
lines of drafting rolls. After passing 
through this section to receive an ini- 
tial drafting. the strand of stock 
masses through a tubular device which 
is rotated, by a worm gear, about an 
axis concentric with the axis of the 
strand. As the strand passes through 
this device. it receives a false twist 
before passing through a double-band 
device and final pair of rolls to re- 
ceive a final drafting. 

Large-package spinning is produc- 
ing bobbins of varn holding upwards 
of four times the amount contained on 
some of the older bobbins. Traverse 
of 9 in. and 3-in. rings are now avail- 
able. Spinning costs have been de- 
creased by substantial reduction in 
dofing and by the enabling of spin- 
ners to handle one-third more spin- 
dles. An additional decrease of 50% 
in subsequent winding cost is realized. 

Mechanicelly, the newer spinning 
frames are far superior to those of a 


Large- Package Woolen Mule Spinning 
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Woolen Spinning 


In the mule spinning room of the up- 
to-the-minute woolen mill are installed 
machines producing large packages 
which completely over-shadow  any- 


thing formerly possible with such 
equipment. One type of modern mule 
carries a package measuring 133 in. in 
length and holding more than 63 
times as much yarn as did older. ordi- 
nary mule packages. The increased 
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few years ago. Increased peripheral 
speeds resulting from large rings have 
been instrumental in the development 
of the eliptical traveler, the air-cooled 
traveler. the bevel-edge traveler, ete. 
Quality of metal in travelers and, par- 
ticularly, in rings has been greatly 
improved in order to withstand the 
heat and wear due to high speeds. In 
order to maintain higher spindle 
speeds, spindles have been equipped 
with anti-friction bearings. Also 
bolsters have larger oil capacity and 
improved circulation. Extra long 
traverse of ring-rail necessitated de- 
velopment of traversing thread boards. 

Various improvements have been 
made in drafting mechanism and re- 
lated parts. A new roving-traverse 
eliminates all dwell at the reversing 
point. Self-lubricating top-roll bush- 
ings aid in drafting, by insuring 
smoother operation of the rolls. Buckl- 
ing or distortion of steel rolls is pre- 
vented by automatic take-up screw 
joints. Revolving top-roll clearers aid 
in keeping drafting systems clean. 

Modern frames are built with box- 
type head ends in which gears are 
hidden, and at the same time are pro- 
tected from lint and dirt. Recently 
there has been introduced an auto- 
matic lever-weighting device, which 
makes use of a spring pressure. 

Variable-speed drives on the spin- 
ning frames have resulted in an in- 
crease in production averaging 17 to 
18% in spinning 19s to 30s yarn and 
have reduced end breakages near the 
end of the doff. particularly where 
large rings are employed. ‘Tests 
showed that the variable-speed drive 
paid for itself in two years. 

The mill is now investigating a sys- 
tem for spinning worsted and other 
long fibers on cotton machinery which 
has been introduced into this country 
recently. Installation of this system 
requires changes in the rolls and 
coiler head of drawing frames and the 
rolls of roving and spinning frames. 


amount of yarn per bobbin has greatly 
reduced dofing frequency and this. in 
conjunction with speeds equal to or 
in excess of those obtainable with 
former models. has increased produc- 
tion from a third to nearly. three- 
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depending on the type of 
yarn being spun. The decrease in 
doffing frequency also makes possible 


quarters, 


as much as 54.5% reduction of spool- 
ing time, and lowered burling costs, 
since the number of knots present may 
be reduced as much as 60% 

It has also been found that this 
mule makes possible an appreciable 
reduction in carding costs because. 
with it, coarser rovings can success- 
fully be spun. Tests of this factor 
have not yet been completed. but they 
may indicate a saving in excess of 
15%. Based on the production per 
spindle, the new mule gives a floor 
space saving of approximately one- 
third. A still newer model of this ma- 
chine is capable of carrying 15-in. 
packages, holding correspondingly 
more yarn, and making possible 
further savings in manufacturing cost. 

A second type of large-package 
mule is based on a staggered arrange- 
ment of spindles. This mule also is 


capable of producing 15-in. packages, 


Worsted 
Ring Spinning 


Worsted Spinning 


Both Bradford cap and French mule 
spinning equipment are still in use in 
the worsted spinning department. For 
most types of yarn, however, the mill 


Worsted 


Cap Spinning 
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Large-Package Woolen Ring Spinning 
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and the staggered arrangement of 
spindles permits wider gages and bob- 
bins of larger diameter without any 
increase in the length of the mule. 
Comparative tests of this equipment 
and ordinary small-bobbin mules in- 
dicate that full packages will carry 
2 to 16 times as much as yarn. Ac- 
celeration of spindle speed from 3,500 
r.p.m. to 5.000 r.p.m. is expected; and 
each two staggered-spindle mules will 
probably produce as much yarn as 
three mules of ordinary type. Between 
four and five times as much yarn is 
produced per doff. thus cutting down 
the number of times it is necessary to 
stop the mules for doffing; accom- 
panying advantages include less knots, 
making possible better weaving and 
reduced burling: and increased spool- 
ing and winding speeds. with less 
creeling and less waste. An interest- 
ing feature of the staggered-spindle 
development is that with it older 
mules can be converted to large-pack- 
age operation. 
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In the woolen ring-spinning depart- 
ment. latest type of frames have been 
installed. These have 634-in. gage. 
5-in. rings. and produce as much as 
2-lb. per package. These modern 
frames are narrower than older 
models; higher speeds are 
sible. Economies over older frames in- 
clude less doffing. reduction of knots. 
increased production, ete. 

The mill is pioneering in use of 
beth variable- and adjustable-speed 
spinning. Frames equipped for vari- 
able-speed spinning have fully auto- 
matic control which regulates speed 
according to winding-surface diam- 
eters. For adjustable-speed spinning, 


also pos- 


wound-rotor motors are used. These 
are controlled by means of face-plate 
type of rheostats, with the necessary 
resistance for regulating speed in ac- 
cordance with the grade of stock be- 
ing run and atmospheric or other mill 
conditions which may affect. tempo- 
rarily. the speed at which satisfactory 
yarn can be spun. 
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has installed ring spinning frames. 
The economy of using ring frames was 
once questioned because of the fact 
that. although they produced larger 
packages than cap frames, the in- 
creased load on the frame made. it 
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essential that the machines be run at 
slower speeds. However, it appears 
these economies are no longer ques- 
tionable. since latest ring spinning 
equipment seems, by changes in de- 
sign. to have overcome the necessity 
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of speeds so slow as to balance or 
over-balance economies the ring 
frames make possible. It is now prov- 
ing possible. on medium and coarse 
numbers. to spin at high speed on 3-in. 
rings and 9-in. traverse, producing 
packages containing about 9 oz. of 
yarn: on fine numbers the same ring 
is used. but the traverse is reduced to 
73 in.—the resultant package contains 
approximately 7 oz. of yarn. 

Another advantage of the new ma- 
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chines lies in the fact that they have 
been narrowed from 6 to 18 in. under 
former models, thus conserving floor 
space. Also, the advantage of large- 
package operation in reducing the 
number of doffs. and hence of doffers. 
applies as well to worsted manufac- 
ture as to other branches of the in- 
dustry; and the reduction of the num- 
ber of knots in the yarn is of ad- 
vantage in the subsequent twisting. 
weaving. burling and mending. 


YEARS 


Cotton Twisting and Winding 


It is not dificult to believe that operat- 
ing costs in the twisting and winding 
departments of the cotton mill have 
been cut in half in recent years when 
one notes the high speed spoolers and 
winders and improved twisters which 
have replaced older types of equip- 
ment. Modern spoolers are almost 
wholly automatic in operation, and 
one machine will do the work of four 
A traveling mech- 
anism which makes a complete circuit 
of the machine measures the pack- 
ages. and. by means of a_ knotter. 
pieces up any ends which may be 
down. Full packages are not pieced 
up. but are left to be removed by the 
\ rotating traverse in the 
form of a zigzag groove in the re- 


ordinary spoolers. 


operator. 


volving drum. which contacts the sur- 
face of the spool, permits winding 
speeds of 900 to 1,200 yd. per min. 
With this traverse there are no re- 
ciprocating parts for traversing the 
yarn lengthwise of the package: hence 
there is no friction or strain on the 
yarn. 

Up-to-date twisters are made in a 
variety of forms. to fulfill the require- 
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ments of various purposes. Thus, a 
novelty twister having two sets of 
rolls, one having intermittent motion 
and the other continuous motion, can 
be used, by manipulation of a pattern 
chain, to make an almost infinite va- 
riety of nub. flake. ratine, spiral, and 
loop yarns. For making high grade 
sewing-twine there are large 6%-in. 
ring twisters. These machines can 
put-up an endless package weighing 
as much as 4} lb. Another large ring 
twister used for industrial and me- 
chanical goods is a 5}-in. ring twister 
used quite extensively in twisting high- 
ply yarns for heavy duck. Heavy cable 
cords and extra high-ply cords are 
made on tube twisters using capstans 
for inserting a positive uniform twist. 
\ tube twister removes elongation 
from the cord, in conjunction with 
twisting. A specially developed beam 
twister finds use in the first twisting 
process for tire cords and other simi- 
lar light hawser cords. Where it is 
necessary to remove kinks from the 
yarn, twisters are equipped with a 
creel, which permits an over-end draw 
from a cone. 
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The mill is also equipped for vari- 
able- and adjustable-speed spinning in 
its worsted department and is conduct- 
ing experiments to determine the pos- 
sibilities of the relatively new de- 
velopments along these lines. 

Application of mechanical doffers to 
cap spinning frames permits the 
frames to be doffed in 14 min.; other 
improvements include anti-twisting de- 
vices and ball bearings for spinning 
tubes. 


Twisting and Winding of Today 


Winders equipped with a rotating 
traverse will wind both tubes and 
cones, at speeds of 400 to 800 yd. per 
min. 

A doubler equipped with special 
slub-catchers. and winding multiple- 
end packages at speeds of from 400 
to 500 yds. per min. is used for mak- 
ing yarns for decorative purposes. Cop 
and bobbin winders with automatic 
bunch builders, are winding 1%x123-in. 
packages at speeds of 2.000 to 4,000 
r.p.m. 

A winder with rotating spindles 
permits the operator to remain in one 
position, and merely put the bobbins 
on the pegs and tie them in as the 
spindles go by. Ordinarily labor cost 
is reduced approximately one half. 
Another winder winds from inspected 
dresser spools. Still another winder 
puts up packages weighing 20 Ib. 

\ beam warper drawing yarn from 
cheeses can be converted to a_ ball 
warper for wide packages. Applica- 
tion of variable-speed drive to long- 
chain beaming has resulted in uniform 
density of the yarn package, due to 
constant speed of yarn travel and uni- 
form tension of the yarn as the diam- 
eter of the beam increases. 
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Woolen Spooling and Winding 


In the spooling and winding rooms of 
the modern woolen mill, the changes 
wrought by large-package spinning 
are immediately noticeable. Rewind- 


ing of filling yarn is the rule. and this 
permits increases of perhaps 50°) in 
the amount of yarn wound on each 
filling bobbin. Winders are equipped 
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Cotton Twister 


with a new type of slub catcher. 
which. instead of breaking the yarn 
when a defect is encountered, stops it; 
this gives the operator the option of 
removing large, tough slubs and other 


similar defects: or passing through 
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such knots as are found to be sound 
and satisfactory—without necessitat- 
ing in either case that the end be 
broken. 

Rewinding is also advantageous in 
that it reduces waste on automatic 
looms, due to its presenting a more 
perfect bunch to the feelers, and in 
that it reduces the frequency with 
which shuttle changes must be made 
on non-automatic looms. In addition, 
the yardage of filling bobbins spun on 
large-package equipment is so regu- 
lated that it is in exact multiples of 
the amount it is desired to put on fill- 
ing bobbins; this reduces the number 
of knots which go into the cloth. 
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In the case of woolen warp yarns. 
those made on largest packages are 
successfully being dressed direct from 
the spinning bobbins. For preparing 
yarn for dressing from large-package 
bobbins not satisfactory for direct 
warping. high-speed cone winders 
have largely supplanted jack winders. 
These feature several arrangements. 
such as self-threading tensions and the 
like. to facilitate quick end-piecing 
and high speeds. 

However. modern equipment for 
handling yarn still being spun on 
smaller-size bobbins is not lacking. 
Improved jack spoolers are installed 
which eliminate from 25 to 50% of the 
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Worsted Twister 


time required for doffing. This is ac- 
complished by means of a new auto- 
matically dofing bobbin stand, which 
contains three rows of bobbin pins so 
arranged that one may be filled while 
another is delivering and the third 
pointed downward to release empty 
bobbins. 

Another high-speed jack spooler, 
which operates at 100 to 500 yd. per 
min., is equipped with an over-end 
magazine creel suitable for either 
spinning-frame bobbins or cones. It is 
equipped with individual electric stop- 
motions, and has a spool doffing-rack 
which obviates lifting of full spools by 
spooler girls. 








Worsted Doubling, Twisting, and Winding 


In the worsted doubling, twisting, and 
winding department several of the de- 
velopments mentioned in connection 
with woolen yarn preparation are also 
to be seen. Among these can, of 
course. be included the fact that re- 
wound filling bobbins are of assist- 
ance in eliminating waste and exces- 
sive bobbin-changing during weaving. 
The modern worsted twisting ma- 
chines deliver packages carrying seven 
times as much yarn as older twisters 
change in package size of from 


3 oz. to 18 to 21 oz. Increased speeds 

some of the twisters now operate at 
17.500 to 20.000 r.p.m.—also have 
contributed to the increased twister 
production. Improved cone and cheese 
winders not only feed supply packages 
from a magazine. but also prevent 
slubs from passing. and automatically 
tie broken ends. —Large-package 
twisters are capable of twisting yarns 
from two ring-spun bobbins to one 
twister bobbin. with accompanying re- 
duction in cost. and advantages in suc- 
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ceeding processes. Cone winders have 
largely superseded jack spoolers for 
preparation of yarn for high-speed 
warpers. A cone creel for over-end 
draw on twisters affords adjustable 
tension and removes kinks from hard- 
twisted singles. 

Filling generally is wound from 
spinning bobbins to loom bobbins on 
modern cop winders which eliminate 
winding to jack spools and jack-wind- 
ing to bobbins. This rewinding is 
making possible filling bobbins con- 
taining as much as twice the amount 
of yarn held by former types. 


Raw Stock and Yarn Dyeing of ‘Today 


Nowhere are greater changes apparent 
than in the raw stock or the yarn dye- 
ing department of the mill. Gone is 
the open, wooden tub for dyeing either 
cotton. wool, or cut rayon staple in 
the form of raw stock. In its place is 
a modern closed machine made of 
stainless steel or other  corrosion- 
resistant material--a machine which 
has probably paid for itself in less 
than a year through savings in steam 
and labor. The machine undoubtedly 
is fitted with instruments which give 
automatic control of temperature. flow 
of liquor. and other conditions, there- 


by eliminating the possibility ol 
human error and contributing to bet- 
ter and more uniform dyeings. Elec- 
tric hoists and mechanical conveyors 
facilitate the handling of the stock. 
Up-to-date hydro-extractors — permit 
further savings in power and labor 
costs and reduce loading and unload- 
ing time. Or. perhaps. continuous ex- 
tractors have been installed. 

The obsolete table dryers have been 
replaced by an up-to-date stock dryer. 
with resultant increase in production. 
together with large savings in opera- 


ing costs. 


For dyeing wool, mohair. or cut 
rayon in the form of tops. the mill is 
using one of the improved types of 
equipment brought out within the last 
five or six years. For example, it may 
have one of the new stainless steel 
machines which are available in vari- 
ous sizes and with various lengths of 
spindles: again. it may have installed 
a complete system for dyeing either 
tops or yarn. which includes not only 
the dye kettle. but a special gilling 
machine for winding tops and special 
winders and dryers for yarn. 

To take the place of the old hand 
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Package Dyeing Machine 
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Tray Dryer 





Individual Package Extractor 








tubs for yarn dyeing, the mill has had 
a wide variety of modern equipment 
from which it could choose the type 
best suited to its particular needs. 
Thus. there are various designs and 
sizes of automatic skein dyeing ma- 
chines. warp dyeing machines. pack- 
age dyeing machines. and beam dye- 
ing machines. Some of the most mod- 
ern of these are so designed that sev- 
eral types of packages can be proc- 
essed on one machine. Others have 
been developed specifically for dyeing 
rayon in package form. Like the 
newer raw stock machines. practically 
all of the up-to-date yarn dyeing ma- 
chines are constructed of corrosion- 
resisting materials and are equipped 
with automatic control instruments. 
Regardless of the particular type of 
machine which the mill has seen fit to 
install. it is virtually certain that it 





has resulted in better work and lower 
costs. For instance, compared with 
hand tub dyeing. one of the newest 
models of skein dyeing machines gives 
an average saving of 40° in dyeing 
costs and a reduction of 25 to 359% in 
dyeing time: modern package dyeing 
machines give comparable savings. 

If the mill is dyeing its yarn in 
package form, and is ultra-modern, it 
may have installed a battery of indi- 
vidual-package extractors for removy- 
ing excess moisture before drying. 
Otherwise it is using one of the im- 
proved hydro-extractors of the con- 
ventional type. For beam-dyed yarn. 
vacuum extractors are commonly used. 
after which the yarn is dried either in 
a dry house or by means of a blower 
device. 

For dyeing warps. the mill has a 
choice of various types of improved 
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In addition to the productive ma- 
chinery itself. there are many new and 
improved types of auxiliary equipment 
and accessories which are adding to 
the efficiency of the modern yarn mill. 
Thus. in conjunction with the cotton 
picker room, a meter for measuring 
and weighing laps has replaced the 
crude method of placing a lap on the 
oor and cutting lengths from it to be 
weighed. The test lap is slowly un- 
rolled) and measured by the meter 
and. as it passes through the machine, 
an indicator light moves to the right 
or the left of a standard line to indi- 
cate deviation from standard weight. 
\ graph is recorded by the inspector. 

Phe modern mill which is spinning 
rayon staple on the woolen or worsted 
system has available equipment for 
cutting ravon waste to any desired 
length. Considerable experimentation 
is now being conducted with methods 
of breaking and or cutting filament 
rayon in sliver form. It is possible 
that eventually some such process will 
eliminate the necessity of carding and 
combing rayon staple. 
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equipment to meet its specific needs. 
The modern continuous Indigo warp 
dyeing machine. for example, is avail- 
able in a wide range of sizes and has 
been brought to a high stage of de- 
velopment as regards operating costs 
and quality of work. 

The modern mill finds that its new. 
well-insulated package or skein dryer 
with its up-to-date air circulating sys- 
tem is providing faster and better dry- 
ing than was possible just a few years 
ago. 

Likewise. savings in floor space. 
steam. labor. ete.. are such that it 
probably will not take more than a 
couple of years for the dryer to pay 
for itself. On the skein dryer a condi- 
tioning section insures uniform regain 
and yarn-protective devices prevent 
snagging and soiling of the skeins 
against the side walls. 


ies in the Yarn Mill of Today 


Sliver variations are measured and 
recorded. inch by inch. on a new 
sliver tester. Sliver is drawn between 
two rolls. between which there is a 
pressure of approximately 2.500 Ib. 
to compress the strand. The upper 
roll is mounted on a pivoted lever arm 
which rises and falls with thick and 
thin places in the sliver. A pen arm, 
under which passes a strip of graph 
paper, is operated by the lever arm to 
record the irregularities of the sliver. 
For each | 1000-in. variation in the 
sliver. the pen moves 1 10 in.. so that 
the variation is magnified 100 times 
on the graph. This machine can be 
used to test reving up to 1.5 hank, in 
which case the pressure between the 
rolls is 1.600 Ib. 

Guesswork in roll setting on draw- 
ing. reving. and spinning frames has 
been eliminated by use of an instru- 
ment for determining the correct. set- 
tings. In using this device. which 
actually measures the correct tension 
on the fibers. the operator can change 
roll settings while a frame is in opera- 
tion. 


Overhauling of frames has been put 
ona scientific basis by use of a special 
kit of tools. These tools are used for 
aligning and leveling and for over- 
hauling practically every part of any 
frame which is aligned and leveled. 
For example. with reference to the 
spinning. there is equipment — to 
straighten crooked spindles, re-point 
blunt spindles. plumb spindles at top 
and bottom, set guides, straighten and 
adjust lifting rods. adjust rocker 
arms. and level ring rails. guide 
boards, separators. levers, etc. 

\ compressed-air bobbin stripper 
and a bobbin elevator that catches the 
clean bobbins as they are discharged 
from the bobbin stripper and raises 
them to the level of any regulation 
roving box have aided the operations 
of bobbin stripping and doffing. 

Cleaning costs are reduced and 
frames are kept in cleaner condition 
by a portable device for picking ac- 
cumulated lint) from long-drafting 
rolls, cots. saddles. ete. 

Cork cots with adhesive already ap- 
plied to the inside. and a pneumatic 
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machine for assembling long seamless 
cots have facilitated roll covering. The 
mill is experimenting with several new 
types of rolls and roll coverings which 
have been brought out recently. These 
include improved leather covers, syn- 
thetic-rubber compounds. cork-covered 
rolls without parchment covers. proc- 
essed wood cellulose. and a clearer- 
roll covering of sheepskin with the 
wool still in place; on its wool scour- 
ing equipment, the mill is testing 
rubber-covered squeeze rolls. 

Weighting of the top rolls on spin- 
ning machines by means of a new 
hook and lever arrangement is being 
tried out. 

Spindles have been improved to 
eliminate vibration caused by high- 
speed operation and larger packages. 
One spindle, for example. is made 
with special tool steel construction on 
all bearing surfaces and large oil 
reservoir for continual lubrication. 
Other spindles are equipped with anti- 
friction bearings. To prevent entrance 
of lint or dust into spindle-base oil 
reservoirs, the mill is installing a new 
type of dust cap of hardened steel 
made with deep protecting skirts. 
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\ power saving of 15 to 20°% is be- 
ing realized from the use of a recently 
developed spinning tape of thin, light. 
and pliable construction. For those 
frames using band spindle drive, a de- 
vice is employed for tying on bands 
uniformly with any tension that is 
desired. 

Improved bobbins and spools are 
more accurately shaped and balanced 
and do not splinter. warp. or break so 
easily as did older types. Paper cones. 
tubes. and quills in use today make it 
possible to build firmer, more even 
and better-running packages. 

Yarn guides and cleaners are more 
resistant to wear and more efficient. 
For example. some of these are made 
of special wear-resistant steel. and 
wear is reduced still more by use of a 
roller in the guides. Baskets. cans. 
and trucks for handling yarns and 
stock in process have longer life and 
give greater protection. to their con- 
tents. 

\n automatic device for leasing ball 
warps while the warper is running en- 
ables warpers to turn out greater pro- 
duction by eliminating time lost in 
leasing. 
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Stroboscopes, tachometers, — sling 
psychrometers—these are a few of the 
many other types of accessories found 
in the modern yarn mill. 

Important also are the various types 
of apparatus in the testing and control 
laboratory. Here. in an air-conditioned 
room, will be found such devices as a 
staple tester. roving tester, twist 
counter, direct-numbering yarn = ma- 
chine. single-yarn and_ single-strand 
strength tester. plied-yarn and cord- 
tester, evenness tester, apparatus for 
measuring elongation and elasticity of 
yarns. skein reel. conditioning oven. 
and scales. Another section of the 
laboratory contains — microscopes. 
cameras. enlarging equipment, a dark 
room——possibly motion-picture equip- 
ment. 

\ third section of the laboratory 
is fitted out with complete analytical 
equipment for testing the dyes and 
chemicals used in scouring, bleaching. 
mercerizing, and dyeing. In addi- 
tion there will be thermometers, pH 
indicators, and other instruments and 
equipment necessary for establish- 
ing the optimum conditions for carry- 
ing out these processes in the mill. 


Research in Yarn Mill Problems of Today 


Much of the progress which has been 
made in recent years in varn manufac- 
ture is due to research carried out by 
textile mills. machinery builders. and 
various research organizations. For 
the most part, the work of the indi- 
vidual mills and the machinery manu- 
facturers has been of the type ordi- 
narily referred to as applied research. 
Closely allied to this is the analysis 
of raw materials, and the routine test- 
ing of both stock in process and fin- 
ished products. This has already re- 
sulted in many improvements in the 
methods and equipment used in yarn 
manufacture and in the properties of 
the varn produced. On the other hand. 
government agencies. educational in 
stitutions. foundations. and scientific 
and technical associations have spon- 
sored or conducted a great deal of re- 
search of a more fundamental nature. 
While the results of much of this 
fundamental research are just begin- 
ning to be apparent. there is no doubt 
that in the next few years they will 
lead to further advances in yarn man- 
ufacturing technique. Below are cited 
some of the more important directions 
in which research on yarn manufac 
turing problems is being conducted. 

Commencing with cotton in the 
field. we find that over a period of sev- 


eral years there has been continued 
research on the improvement of Amer- 
ican cotton. Sampling and sorting ot 
coton fibers are now being Carried out 
by means of a duplex sorter developed 
as a result of extensive research. Re- 
search indicated that the spinnability 
of cotton depends largely on the ma- 
turity or ripeness of the fiber. and to- 
day commercial use is being made of 
the polarizing microscope for deter- 
mining the “eharacter” of raw cotton. 

Exhaustive tests made some years 
ago on cotton carding definitely estab- 
lished the fact that slower carding 
gives a superior yarn. Now studies are 
being made of various methods of 
measuring the irregularity of cotton 
sliver. Likewise. an investigation is 
being conducted at present to estab- 
lish the best arrangement in the draw- 
ing process or processes to obtain the 
highest quality of cotton yarn. 

\ comprehensive research project 
started over five years ago. and not yet 
fully completed. is yielding valuable 
information on the stretch. elongation. 
digmeter. angle of twist. and other 
mechanical properties of cotton yarn. 

The greatly improved tire cords 
available today are excellent examples 
of the practical value of textile re- 
search. Investigation of the properties 


necessary in tire cords to make them 
more satisfactory under actual condi- 
tions of use led to the development of 
cords with lower elongation, higher 
tensile strength. and greater resistance 
to heat. Such cords are expected to 
find application not only in tires. but 
also in the manufacture of flat and V- 
belts; steam. fire. and air-brake hose; 
and other mechanical goods. Earlier 
research on tire cords revealed some 
valuable data on the effect of twist on 
the breaking strength and extension 
at break of cotton yarns. 

Following the development of twist 
testers which allow the insertion of 
the yarn straight. but not. stretched, 
and under controlled tension, other in- 
vestigations disclosed that a yarn may 
actually become shorter by untwisting 
and longer by twisting. 

Much attention has been given to 
the effect of moisture regain on the 
strength and = stretch of textile ma- 
terials. and this has led to a_ better 
appreciation of the need for close 
control of humidity in various yarn 
manufacturing operations. 

Research of a more fundamental na- 


ture under way includes an_ in- 
vestigation of the basic structure of 
cotton fibers. x-ray and micro-analysis 
of cotton, a study of the chemical 
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composition and physical properties of 
cotton, and work on the bio-chemical 
aspects of the cotton plant. 

Turning to wool. we find that re- 
search has made it possible and prac- 
tical to purchase raw wool on a scien- 
tific basis. In the determination of 
fineness of wool. for example. use is 
made ol the projection microscope and 
of the wedge ruler. Within the last 
few years the cause of “tippy” dyeing 
has been definitely established. and 
very recently a method of pretreating 
the wool to avoid this defect has been 
developed. Just completed is a survey 
of alternatives for olive oil in proc- 
esses of wool manufacture. 

Study of the length and other char- 
acteristics of fibers in wool tops is re- 
vealing information which enables the 
mill man better to predict the spin 
ning qualities of the tops. In Eng- 
land an extensive investigation has 
been made to determine the relative 
merits of Bradford and French sys- 
tems of worsted spinning. In_ this 
country studies of worsted drawing 
have indicated the possibility of re- 
ducing materially the number of proc- 
esses in worsted manufacture. 


Fundamental research on the chem 
istry of wool and on the action of 
alkalis. oxidizing agents. and othe 
chemicals on wool, although still in 
progress. have already yielded data of 
practical value to mills which scour. 
carbonize. or dye wool. 

Many of the standard test methods 
employed by manufacturers of cotton 
and wool yarns are the result of 
arduous and painstaking research. 

\{ tremendous amount of research 
has been carried out by individual 
rayon producers, and this has resulted 
in a great improvement in the prop- 
erties of the various filament yarns. 
as well as the development of new 
and improved types of staple fibers. 

Finally it should be mentioned that 
many of the improvements in equip- 
ment and processes found in the mod- 
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HERE ENDS the story of the hy po- 
thetical modern mill of today. Ten 
vears from now. due to research. this 
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ern yarn mill are the result of the 
extensive research which is being car- 
ried out year in and year out by the 
machinery manulacturers. Until com- 
paratively recently much of this re- 
search has been focused on the attain- 
ment of higher and higher speeds of 
machinery. It appears now that in 
many instances about the ultimate in 
machine speeds has been reached. On 
the other hand in the last decade or 
so an effective start has been made 
toward reduction of the number of 
operations involved in yarn manutac- 
ture and in the improvement of the 
quality of the yarns produced. Indica- 
tions are that during the next few 
years research will be concentrated 
largely on the simplification and com- 
bination of processes and the better- 
ment of yarn quality. 
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story will be obsolete in many of its 
particulars. Time marches on. 
(See Editorial on page 45) 
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There are many islands . . . but only one Manhattan! 


By definition this strip of land, bristling with steel and stone, is an island .. . but it is 
a focus of world interest and inspiration... MANHATTAN, as a symbol of indomitable 
enterprise, is UNIQUE! 


ne «thei / 
There are many rayons.. . but only one Bemberg VaAyon. 
By definition BEMBERG yarn is a rayon... but it is known to millions as outstanding... 
The word “BEMBERG, as a symbol for quality and value in modern textiles, is UNIQUE! 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


261 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 


“BEMBERG 25 the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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This sealed Metal Shipping 
Container protects you. On 
a par with the high quality 
of U.S. products is the care 
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we take to see that they | 
each you in perfect condi- 
tion. 
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ABOVE—BOWEN Patented 
After exhaustive tests under actual running 
conditions, the Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
Traveler has proved its worth in the twisting 
of cords and plys. Based on the true mechan- 
ical principle of taking a diagonal position 
with relation to the ring, presenting a bearing 
surface over the full width of the Traveler. 
This design prevents gripping or binding— 
gives an even tension—an evener rounded 
product—longer life to the traveler. Send for 
samples and prices. 
LEFT—NE-BOW Patented ABOVE—BOWE 
VERTICAL RING TRAVELER Patented 
Developed to meet the particular needs of the silk and rayon trade BEVEL EDGE 
in the process of throwing, due to the recent adoption of the vertical 
ring, particularly of the lubricating type. The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. 8S. Ring Travelers 
By eliminating the pivoting action of the traveler, the traveler is at produces ideally smooth, eee a eens There = = angular edges vod 
all times kept in close contact with the groove or device for lubri- flatten the end. There are no split ends in throwing rayon and silks 
eating the ring and assists in drawing therefrom the lubricant, —no fly waste in the spinning and twisting of cotton, wool, worsted, 
distributing the same evenly over the entire inner surface of the asbestos, kindred fibres. Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, 
ring; promoting a longer life to the traveler and a more even twist. for all kinds and counts of yarns. 
Ut. &S. RING TRAVELER CO... P V INCE 
e ive a 48484 om RO IDEN E, R. i. 
_ ’ 
Amos M. Bowen, Pres. and Treas. { 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: | 
° 
NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN MID-ATLANTIC 
Carl W. Smith Wm. P. Vaughan M. Lee Bolton 
Herbert J. Smith Oliver B. Land 
Torrence L. Maynard 
SOLD UNDER THE TRADE NAMES 
Bowen Round Point Travelers Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical Bowen Fiat Oval and Round ’ 


Bowen Square Point Travelers Bowen Patented Bevel Edge Bowen Patented Vertical Offset Wire Travelers 
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72 YEARS OF PROGRESS IN J&B MULE SPINNING 
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No. 10—GIANT Package No. 11—MAMMOTE Package 


. 


CULMINATING IN THESE GIANT PACKAGE ECONOMIES 


| 15 % REDUCTION IN I GIANT Package Mule effects up to a 


» reduction in carding costs, as compared $4.52 
CARDING COST = with other spinning methods, because it can REDUCTION 
f . handle a coarser roving. 
The saving in floor space is due to the IN 
increased production per spindle. SPOOLING 


The increased production is due to the TIME 
GIANT Package which holds up to 7 1/4 times 
more yarn than the small mule package and 
which runs at the same speed as the latter. 
Fewer doffs in a given time naturally result. 


33/5 2 SAVING IN FLOOR SPACE The increase in production is as much as 





YY) 69°, in some cases, but usually about 33 1/3° 

Wf fff it | COSTS DUE 
) 4 e GIANT Package, being a larger sup- 

Y Uf; ply, also reduces doffing at the spooler and TOLESS 


hence spooling time by as much as 54.5% KNOTS 
in some Cases. 
(UPTO 607) 





Less knots (as much as 60°, at times), 
due to the GIANT Package, reduce burling 
cost and improve fabric quality. 


And as always the mule principle of spin- 


UP TO 69% MORE ning produces a stronger, evener, more elas- 

SPINNING PRODUCTION tic, more lofty and truer diameter yarn. 
Furthermore, this superior quality can be 
maintained indefinitely due to construction 
materials used and to advanced machine 
design. 


Let us tell you what the GIANT Package 
6 Point Program will do for you. 


A BETTER YARN 
BECAUSE IT'S 


MULE SPUN 


NOTE: Cost figures on the newest MAMMOTH Package are not yet available, 
; but they should be even more favorable than those for the GIANT Package. 


JOHNSON & BASSETT, INC., worcester, mass. 


Canadian Representatives: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 











CROWMN TESTED QUALITY IN MERCHANDISE — | 


MADE OF CROWN RAYON YARN BRINGS 
REPEAT SALES ALL ALONG THE LINE 





Textile business starts with the re- A forceful national advertising 
tail customer. Her satisfaction with. campaign, reaching over 14,000.000 
and return for more Crown Tested homes each month, sponsors and 
Rayon merchandise starts a wave of | promotes this repeat business. It 
buving that goes from the retailer. features Crown Rayon in Crown 


through the manufacturer and con- Tested merchandise. identified by 


verter, right back to the mill. the mark of Crown Tested Quality! 









CROWN VISCOSE RAYON +» CROWN ACETATE RAYON + CROWN RAYON STAPLE 
PLANTS SALES OFFICES 
Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania Roanoke. Virginia New Vouk Cite 


Lewistown. Pennsylvania Meadville. Pennsylvania 
Parkersburg.West Virginia Nitro. West Virginia 
Front Royal. Virginia Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 


Providence. Rhode Island Charlotte, N. Carolina 








AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


200 MaApISON AVENUE, NEW YorRK CITY 


Copr. 1938—American 
Viscose Corporation 
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THE EDITOR SAYS 





Recovery Without 
Monogram 


= month we expressed in these 
columns our personal opinion that 
one of the blackest marks against the 
President has been his failure to 
realize. and to admit, that out-and- 
out repeal of the undistributed profits 
tax was Recovery Measure No. 1. 
Consequently, our readers will have 
no difficulty in imagining our reaction 
to the President's comment on the iax 
bill which he grudgingly allowed to 
become law without his signature. 
His repudiation of this one construc- 
tive piece of legislation, and of the 
leaders of his own party who were 
responsible for it, represents in our 
opinion the final step in the collapse 
of what was once hailed as great 
political genius. 

Whether that genius was real or 
imagined is of no moment here. 
What we are interested in is the pos- 
sible effect of this latest tirade. If 
the psychological reaction should be 
to nullify the results of the new tax 
law itself. it would be just too bad. 

So we suggest that manufacturers 
realize that a dead weight has been 
very largely removed from business. 
Such realization should hasten the 
recovery which the President seems 
to resent because it doesn’t carry his 
initials. 


Nasty but Necessary 


HOSE of us who have liked to 

boast about the relative price 
stability of a man-made fiber, subject 
to the control of man rather than to 
the vagaries of nature, always get a 
shock when rayon prices go tempera- 
mental. Last month’s antics. includ- 
ing a cut of 5e in the key number. 
were particularly disturbing. 

The reason for the action was 
simple. Production had exceeded 
sales. permitting inventory to accumu- 
late.  Price-cutting had been going 
on in attempts to move stock—and 
the inevitable happened. This is a 
story which has repeated itself many 
times in synthetic yarns. 

The brighter side of the picture is 
that sub-rosa underselling was recog- 
nized officially; and that finally the 
new prices are more or less immune 
to chiseling because producers can’t 
afford to take business below them. 
In fact, at the current rate of oper- 
ations. the new levels are definitely 


unprofitable. Furthermore, the lower 
rates should prove to be good prices 
at which to move the inventory—that 
is. when things start up once more. 

Consequently, even though the need 
for the price action was regrettable. 
its consummation is encouraging. One 
of those you-won’t-like-the-taste-but- 
it’s-good-for-you remedies. dont you 
know! 


ar ® ry 
Well Play These 
W' still feel as we did last month 
namely, that we have hit the 


worst in textiles, and that the out- 
look is for an up-trend starting in 


the late summer or early fall. 
now. we are going through one of 


Right 


those to-be-expected sideways move- 
ments which comes after the bottom 
has been reached and before the real 
upswing starts. 

There are plenty of problems. still 
unsolved—and there will be even 
when and if the improvement sets in 
later this year. But at least. we are 
encouraged by the belief that we are 
facing action, rather than stagnation. 
The latter is the only type of business 
condition that seares us. 


~ 

National Cotton 
Week 

FPXHERE was a virility about Na- 
tional Cotton Week this year that 
was thrilling. There was none of the 
routine psychology which might be 
expected to pervade an annual event. 
Instead, one could have imagined that 
the whole thing was a brand new 
idea which the industry was playing 
with for the first time. 

The main reason for this was the 
participation of the recently-formed 
Cotton Consumption Council — as 
sponsor for Cotton Week. All 
branches of the cotton industry from 
farm producer to retail distributor 
plunged in and helped. — Particular 
credit must go to the Institute of Dis- 
tribution, the National Association of 
Chain Drug Stores. and the National 
\ssociation of Food Chains for put- 
ting the power of the chain’ stores 
behind the movement. 

It has been our experience that. 
granted a logical reason for coordi- 
nated effort and a sane program, co 
operation always proves helpful. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute is to be con- 
gratulated for supplying this latest 
demonstration of that faet. 


To the Editor 





Editor, Textite Wortp: 

May | appeal through your columns 
to textile manufacturers for the gift 
of cotton goods of all sorts. including 
seconds and cotton waste, for use in 
workshops by the refugee women in 
Spain? 

In southern Spain | have myself 
started 13 workshops in the last few 
months. These have been a great 
success, and are doing a double serv- 
ice. They are attended by girls. 
most of whom have never been to any 
sort of school. These girls work at 
dressmaking during the day. and are 
taught reading and writing in the 
evening. [| was astonished by the 
enthusiasm which the girls put into 
their work and also at the civilizing 
effect which it had on them. The 
dressmaking class became the only 
cheerful place in the refuge. Although 
most of the girls had never even held 
a needle before, after three or four 
weeks they were not only doing ordi- 
nary plain sewing, but smocking 
babies’ dresses and knitting sweaters. 
They now make, for free distribution. 
thousands of garments of the types 
that refugees need most. 

In visiting the refugee centers of 
Catalonia recently. | was struck and 
saddened by the misery of the thou- 
sands of idle people: yet these north- 
ern Spaniards are highly civilized, full 
of energy, and eager to work. Wher- 
ever | went I was told of the need 
for workshops. They had excellent 
dressn :kers, they could get hold of 
machin.s, and all that was wanted 
was materials. Now that summer 
has come, cotton and flannelettes are 
most needed. Bright colors are wel- 
comed, but black is also in demand. 
for thousands are in mourning. Cre- 
useful — fon 
children’s homes. 


tonnes are furnishing 

These workshops for refugee women 
are part of the impartial relief work 
that American Quakers and other 
Christian groups are doing on both 
More and 


more we need the support of Ameri- 


sides of the war in Spain. 


cans of good will, who will help us 
care for the thousands of women and 
children victimized by the war. 

All gifts should be sent to the 
\merican Friends 


Service  Com- 


mittee’s storeroom at 1515 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FraNcescA M. WILSON 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 





Cotton Week 
Hits New High 


Always a Big Event, National Cot- 
ton Week struck an all-time high this 
year. The reason, of course, was the 
activity of the Cotton Consumption 
Council, recently formed to coordi- 
nate the efforts of cotton farmers, 
State commissioners of agriculture, 
cotton manufacturers and mass dis- 
tributors with that of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, the original spon- 
sor. Practically 50,000 retail units 
affliated with the Institute of Dis- 
tribution and the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains provided a new 
and powerful impetus to this year’s 
observance. This support buttressed 
the cooperation furnished by more 
than 10.000 department and dry goods 
stores and apparel specialty shops. 

The publicity work done by the 
Institute itself was an important con- 
tributing factor to the success of the 
week. The releases had an unusual 
degree of real human interest, and 
the wide use of them throughout the 
country was evidence of this. 

It is too early to estimate results 
of 1938 National Cotton Week statis- 
tically—but not too early to dub it 


a complete success. 


Textile Management 


Books Now Ready 


The series of four books on textile 
economics and management prepared 
by members of the Wharton School 
for Finance and Commerce, under 
the sponsorship of the Textile Foun- 
dation, have just been published. 
Although written primarily to provide 
business background for students in 
textile schools and colleges, they also 
have a direct interest for those now 
in the industry. The many inquiries 
received by Trextite Wortwp = since 
mention of this series was made last 
February reflect that wide interest. 

The four volumes are: Manage- 
ment of a Textile Business, by Bal- 
derston and Karabasz; Textile Cost- 
ing—An Aid to Management. by 
Lockwood and Maxwell: Marketing 
of Textiles, by Cox: The Textile 
Industry—An Economic Analysis. by 
Michl. 

The costs of preparation were un- 
derwritten by the Textile Foundation 
and the volumes are being offered 
at a price that covers only publica- 
tion costs. The books can be ordered 


through the Textile Foundation, Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C., 
and may be purchased singly or in 
complete sets, at the rate of $2.00 
per single volume and $6.00 for the 
set. 


Murchison Urges 


Group Cooperation 


Cooperation of the several groups 
in the merchandising of cotton goods 
for apparel purposes was advocated 
as one of the ways to increase the 
consumption of cotton, by Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, in an 
address May 27 before the Interna- 
tional Association of Garment Manu- 
facurers. Specifically, he called for 
coordinated effort among converters, 
garment manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. “If cotton is to continue as a 
great national asset furnishing a live- 
lihood for millions.” he said. “those 
who process its fabrics, those who 
fashion apparel therefrom and those 
who act as its purveyors to the people 
must have a sense of unity and must 
think and act in terms of a common 
purpose.” 


Better Textile 
Earnings Ahead 


Although restricted earnings over 
the shorter term for textile manufac- 
turing companies are indicated. ac- 
cording to a survey of the textile 
industry by Poor’s Publishing Co.. 
demand is indications of 
expanding, production is severely cur- 
tailed. and prices in some instances 


showing 


have firmed moderately. Therefore, 
concludes the survey, the foundations 
are being laid for better earnings, 
when consumers are forced to replen- 
ish their needs, and stocks in the 
hands of mills, dealers and the pub- 
lic become depleted. The survey takes 
up not only the several branches of 
the industry but also a number of 
individual companies. 


Carolina Yarn 


Group Meets 


S. L. Diggle, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., was elected presi- 
dent of the Carolina Yarn Association 
at its spring business meeting held 
May 16 at the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Country Club. Other officers included 
W. T. Cheatham, E. C. Holt & Co., 
surlington, N. C., vice-president; 
Jack Holbrook, American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., 
treasurer; John R. Sherrill, Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corp., Greensboro, sec- 
retary. First low net in the golf 
tournament was won by Jack Hol- 
brook, second low net by Gordon 
Hope, first low gross by Sam Diggle, 
second low gross by C. W. Causey, 
Jr., and third low gross by Truman 
Welling. Frank Love and George 
Rounds won prizes for attendance. 
The fall tournament will be held at 
Pinehurst during the third week in 
October. 


Avondale Tour 


The annual inspection and _ tour 
of Avondale Mills of Alabama was 
made last month by a large number 
of persons well-known in the textile 





A FIBER IDENTIFICATION CONTEST was one of the features of the exhibit of 


the International Silk Guild at the Union 


Label and Industrial Exhibition, held 


recently in Cincinnati, Ohio, under auspices of the American Federation of Labor. 


It was estimated that nearly 150,000 
week of the show 


wool, linen, cotton and rayon fabrics 


persons visited the silk exhibit during the 
Above illustration shows a general view of the exhibit Silk, 
were draped behind 40 cut-out silhouette 
panels showing fashions for beach, daytime and evening wear. 


Visitors were 


invited to identify the fiber of the respective fabrics and winners of the highest 


daily scores were awarded silk dresses of their own selection. 


Miss Ethel Herrell, 


associate director of the Silk Guild, arranged and managed the exhibit. 
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THIS FLOAT of the Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills won second prize at the “Gallopade” 
or miniature Mardi Gras which Rocky Mount holds annually. The girls on the float 
are regular employees of the mill. 


industry and by numerous local and 
State officials. The visitation lasted 
for approximately a week, during 
which the members of each mill com- 
munity entertained the group with 
dinners, parties, pageants, and dem- 
onstrations by the school children. 


WPA To Buy Much 
Cotton Cloth 


The Works Progress Administra- 
tion proposes to resume its purchases 
of cotton cloth to the extent of $20.- 
000,000 within the next nine months, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Administrator Harry Hopkins. It 
is understood that 75,500,000 yd. of 
various types of cloth are to be 
bought for use in relief sewing rooms 
located all over the United States. 


More Labor Laws 
For South Carolina 


Recent labor legislation passed by 
the General Assembly of South Caro- 
ina, affecting the textile industry of 
the State, is in substance as follows: 

1. Rental payments for company- 
owned houses occupied by textile em- 
ployees must be reduced in proportion 
to the reduction in hours or days of 
work during periods of curtailment. 
If an employee gets in arrears with 
his rent for any cause beyond his 
control, such as illness, it is unlawful 
for the employer to collect more than 
50% of his weekly wages toward pay- 
ment of the obligation. 

2. Employees of bleacheries, finish- 
ing plants, dye plants, etc., are pro- 
hibited from working more than 48 
hr. a week. The law will become 
inoperative after a period of one year 
unless similar national legislation is 
adopted. 

3. Employers are required to no- 
tify employees in writing at the time 
of hiring of the rate of pay and other 


allied facts. The employer has an 
alternative of posting such facts (and 
keeping them posted) in a conspicu- 
ous place. 

The foregoing legislation is in ad- 
dition to the 40-hr. law passed some 
time ago by the South Carolina 
legislature. 


Union Announces 
Southern Plans 


Following its lengthy annual con- 
vention held at Charlotte, N. C., last 
month, the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers said that plans were 
going forward toward unionizing the 
South despite rumors that the drive 
had been called off because southern 
workers refused to join the union. 
“The drive will be widespread and 
vigorous, but there will not be a 
great deal of hullabaloo connected 
with its opening,” declared Henry I. 
Adams, district director. 

Speaking at the convention, Dr. 
George W. Taylor, of the Wharton 
School of Finance, urged the union 
to fight three-shift operation in the 
hosiery industry. This warning was 
followed by a recommendation that 
as much money be spent in unionizing 
the South as has been spent during 
the last 15 months in other sections 
—$789,791. Emil Rieve was reelected 
president of the federation. 


Overseers Meet 
and Nominate 


The National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers held its 55th 
semi-annual meeting at Rocky Point, 
R. I., May 14. Nominations for the 
slate to be voted on at the annual 
meeting in November include: for 
president, Bernard J. O’Reilly of 
Dracut, Mass.; first vice-president. 
George W. Swallow; second vice- 
president, Fred Graichen: for third 
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vice-president, John J. Lyons and 
Eugene Connors. The meeting dis- 
cussed current problems and_ ex- 
pressed its opposition to lowering the 
tariff barriers as proposed in the 
reciprocal trade treaties. 


Rossmassler Heads 
Throwsters 


Throwsters Research Institute has 
elected the following officers for the 
1938 term: President, Wm. R. Ross- 
massler, Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co.; 
vice-president, Neil V. Butler, of 
Richard V. Butler; treasurer, Arthur 
G. Schautz, of Grove Silk Co.; execu- 
tive director, Geo. A. Urlaub. 


Fashion School 
Exhibit 

The Traphagen School of Fashion, 
1680 Broadway, New York, is holding 
its 15th annual exhibition of the work 


of the pupils of the day and evening 
school from June 4 to June 18. 


Air Conditioning 
and Health 


Research on the physiological ef- 
fects of high temperatures and 
humidities on industrial workers has 
been started by the committee on in- 
dustrial air conditioning of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating & Ventilating 
Engineers. Preliminary to field stud- 
ies in industrial plants, an investiga- 
tion is being carried out at the 
society's laboratory, in Pittsburgh, to 
discover the critical point at which 
physiological changes dangerous to 
the worker occur. Later, with the 
cooperation of manufacturers, prin- 
cipally in the textile industry, the 
committee hopes to establish stand- 
ards of practice to safeguard the 
health of workers. 


Cornerstone Laid 


The cornerstone of the new textile 
building at Clemson College, Clem- 
son. S. C.. was laid May 11 with the 
same silver trowel with which the 
Marquis de Lafayette laid the De- 
Kalb Monument cornerstone at Cam- 
den shortly after the Revolutionary 


War. 


7 a o 

Climatizing Process 

Development of Climatizing—a new 
finishing process which permits easier 
circulation of air through rayon, 
wool, and blended fabrics—has been 
announced by National Dyeing & 
Printing Co., East. Paterson, N. J. 
This process is said to clarify the con- 
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struction of the cloth by removing the 
fuzz or hairs that clog the pores, thus 
ventilating the fabric and facilitating 
evaporation of perspiration. 
It is stated that garments made from 
these fabrics are cooler and hence are 


speedy 


suitable for wear in 
Another advantage 


particularly 
warm climates. 
cited for the Climatizing process Is 
that it gives 
which adds to the tailoring qualities 
of the 


encyv Tow 


A.A.T.C.C. Notes 


Following meetings of the Pied 


a crisp. resilient finish. 


fabric and reduces the tend- 


ee as aki 
ird shrinking and wrinkling. 


mont Section. on May 6. in Greens- 
boro, N. C.. and the New York Sec- 
tion. on May 20. members of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists & turned their 
thoughts from technical matters to 
less serious subjects. On June 10 the 
New York Section held a golf tourna- 
ment at the North Jersey Country 
Club. The same day the Philadel- 
phia Section gathered for its outing 
at the Whitemarsh Valley Country 
Club. The South-Central Section is 
planning for a two-day session to be 
held at Lookout Mountain Hotel. 
Chattanooga. Tenn... in August—ex- 
act date not vet decided. 


Yearly Knitting 
Show O.K.'d 


Answering resolutions adopted by 


Colorists 





knitting machinery manufacturers as- 
sociations. the board of directors of 


the National 


Manufacturers. has voted to continue 


Association of Hosiery 


the present method of holding annual 
exhibitions at Philadelphia. Knitting 
Machine Manufacturers Association 
and Knitting Machine Needle Manu- 


facturers \ssociation had 
mended having the show every second 


recom- 


year instead of annually; hosiery men 
dissented, claiming that skipping a 
year would cause mills to lose in- 
terest. 


U. S. Drops to 3rd. 
Place in Rayon 


Phenomenal three 
Japan. Italy 


highlighted the rayon 


gains by the 
“nationalistic” countries 
and Germany 
industry's world progress during 1937. 
June Textile Organon reports. In the 
figures given. United States falls to 
third place as a rayon-producer, being 
succeeded in second place by Ger- 
many. The magazine adds that during 
1937 Japan further strengthened its 
hold on first place. its output being 
287 of the world total against 25% 
in 1936. The same trio of nations 
produced 89% of the world’s staple 
fiber in 1937. 

World rayon production set a new 
high in 1937, reaching 1.800,035.000 
lb... against 1.304.130.000 in 1936: 
filament rayon totalled 1.182.520.000 
lb.. against 1.005.210.000 Ib.: staple 
fiber totalled 617.515.0000 Ib.. against 
289,920,000 Ib. World production in 
1937. by processes. 
86%: acetate 117; 
3%. 


follows: \ iscose. 


cuprammonium 


Chattanooga Golf 


The 13th annual Spring Gold 
Tournament and Outing of the Chat- 
tanooga Textile Group was held at 
Lookout Mountain Hotel. May 26 and 
es. Golf. skeet shooting and other 
sports held the interest of the 200 
guests. High spot of the meeting was 


the banquet Friday evening when 


prizes were awarded the successful 
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contestants. Garrett Johnston, presi- 
dent Graysville (Tenn.) Hosiery 
Mills, took top honors. Other win- 
ners were Bill McAllester of Chat- 
tanooga; John Fowler. Cartersville, 
Ga.: Jeff Gilreath, Chattanooga; Nes- 
ter Grotelueschen, Clinton, Tenn.; 
Joe Callicutt, Nashville (low Zross ) 5 
Fred Robinson, Dayton. Tenn.; Bob 
Shepard, Griffin, Ga.. and Gene Shea, 


Acworth, Ga. 3 a 


S.C. Manufacturers 
Meet 


| 
The Cotton Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of South Carolina held its an- | 
nual convention June 3 and 4 at 
High Hampton, N. CC. Marshall P. 
Orr. president, Orr Cotton Mills, An- 
derson. S. C.. was elected president, 
Walter S. Montgomery, first vice-pres- 
ident, and J. B. Harris. of Greenwood 
Cotton Mills. second vice-president. 


Phila. Alumni Meet 


\t the 37th annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of Philadelphia 
Textile School, held June 2. at the 
School, technical papers presented by 
members included discussions of wool | 
carbonizing, common defects in plush, 
and a geographical study of the tex- 
tile industry. Bradley C. Algeo, presi- 
dent of the Association, presided. On 
June 3 the Association conducted its 
annual “cruise” to Manufacturers 
Country Club. Oreland, Pa. | 


Spinning Revival 


The art of spinning is enjoying a 
revival, due to the fact that modern 
stylists are depending more and more 


on new and interesting yarns for their 
fabrie effects. rather than on textures 
produced by means of weave effects. 
according to Alexis Sommaripa, man- 
ager of fabrie development of the 
Rayon Division of FE. 1. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., who spoke before the 
American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists recently. 


Rayon Prices | 
Cut 2 to L3e | 


Following lead of Rayon Division, 
KE. ot. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 


rayon yarn producers last month cut 


prices 2 to 13e on viscose. acetate 
and) cuprammonium yarns. — Indus- 
trys bread and butter number, 


150 40. was reduced to 49e. which is 
lowest price in rayon history. Move 


was attributed to excessively heavy 
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stocks in producers’ hands. _ First 
customer reaction was: Hesitancy 
among weavers; quick buying by un- 
derwear mills. 


Silk on The Rise 


Active spot buying through May 
edged 1aw silk prices up nearly 3c 
at the month’s end. Opening June 
brought a lull; buyers showed normal 
end-season hesitancy. Crack double 
extra 13/15 white 78. which sold 
at $1.52 April 28. had risen to $1.554% 
by May 23. 


Profits Ahead 
in Velvets? 


In view of the increasing popu- 
larity of the crush-resists and con- 
tinued Paris emphasis on “glamor 
fabrics.” velvet manufacturers hope 
for profits as well as volume in the 
second half of 1938. in contrast io 
their “profitless prosperity” of late 
months. Typical of velvet’s growing 
importance is news that century-old 
Wm. Skinner & Sons will market 
velvets in conjunction with their cele 
brated silks and satins. 


Marketing Hearings 
Continue 


Hearings before the special Senate 
committee charged with the investi 
gation of practices in wool production. 
transportation and marketing were 
current at the close of May and early 
in June. The committee’s  investi- 
gators brought forward practices of 
wool dealers in paying consignors for 
their wool on a shipping weight basis 
instead of on the eastern sale weight 
basis. which is said to run higher 
because of moisture absorption. There 
were also allegations that consignors 
were discriminated against in other 
ways. Prominent wool trade repre- 
sentatives were present to defend 
themselves and their trade. 


‘all Women’s 
Wear Offered 


American Woolen Co. opened lines 
of fall women’s wear in Dept. 4 last 
month. There is a wide range of 
weave combinations in colorful styles. 
Eponge and boucle effects are prom 
inent. The newly adopted terms of 
10°7, 10 days of 9°7. 60 days apply. 
Typical of the offering is a 16-17 


oz. eponge, 11398, at $1.30: a 21-22 
g 
oz. Persian lamb effect. 11373. at 


$1.55; a 11-12 oz. Shetland. 6058. at 
Q2s¢: sports fleeces. 6650. at 


$1.12%: a 6-64 oz. sheer at $1.27. 
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Knit Goods Market 


Hosiery tone was stronger. due to 
feeling that strike danger had ap 
preciably lessened, but demand eon 
tinued uneven: end-May brought a 
pickup in underwear sales and mill 
stocks were reported shrinking: outet 
wear activity was limited to seasonal 


merchandise. 


Wool Goods Slow 


Reports of business in woolens and 
worsteds were contradictory last 
month——some few houses experiencing 


a pick-up. while others found opera 
tions as slow as in April. | Some 
men’s wear buyers are loosening up 
and operating for July-August de 
livery; many others are preparing to 
place business but are waiting for 
some favorable sign before acting: 
Fancies are best in men’s wear with 
striped effects leading. but plaids re- 
viving somewhat. Women’s wear for 


summer Was quieter alter a tan 
\pril in some quarters. Buyers are 
sampling fall eoods. Boucle coatings 
are the feature of the moment. 

Wage cuts made early in May are 
regarded by sellers as a_ stabilizer. 
but met criticism from other sources. 


Wool. Tops Easier 


Wool and tops were easy through 
May and prices slid off gradually 
Fine and fine medium territory wools 
at 6le on June | were off 2e for the 
month. Fine tops in Boston at 86 
were off 3c: On the New York Top 
Exchange. standard spots were 76Mox 
May 27 against 8le Apr. 29. 


To Revise U. S. 


Top Standards 


Department of Agriculture will re- 
vise ofhcial U. S. standards of grade 


for wool tops. last revised in 1932. 
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TEXTILE WORLD’S index of textile 
mill activity continues to reflect the 
sharp decline from a year ago. The rate 
for the first four months of 1938 was 
40% below that for the corresponding 
period of 1937 and 20% below a “nor- 
mal” year (1924-31 average). The com- 
parison with 1937 should not be given 
undue weight, since the first half of 
last year was at least as abnormal in 
textile activity as the first part of this 
year has been subnormal. All fibers are 


off: wool by the greatest percentage 
(58% below last year); cotton and 


rayon almost tied for second (37% and 
38% off respectively); and silk in the 
best position, being only 20% off, due 
to the relatively good position of the 
full-fashioned hosiery field. 


TEXTILE WORLD’S compilation of 
manufacturing margins in carded cot- 
ton fabrics and yarns showed that the 
average May margins held approximately 
unchanged from April although by 
weeks they dropped in the middle of the 
month and recovered at the end. 


TEXTILE WORLD’S price index 
numbers for May registered slight de- 
clines in raw cotton, gray cotton cloth, 
raw wool, wool yarns, silk and rayon. 
Other items were unchanged. The actual 
declines in raw cotton and in rayon 
yarn were more than reflected here, as 
the weakness developed in the latter part 
of the month whereas these index num- 
bers are based on weekly averages. 





Textile World’s Price Index Numbers 


STARTING with January, 1936, TEXTILE WorRLD has revised its price index numbers 


to a 1923-25 base, to correspond with current statistical practices. 


Figures on 


cotton manufactures, Aug. 1, 1933 to Jan. 6, 1936 include processing tax. 


--Cotton Index Numbers-, 


Wool Index Numbers—, Silk Index Rayon 








Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw-Silk Index 
1923-25 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 ave. 50 61 61 72 58 61 72 90 109 46 
1931 ave. 32 68 46 59 46 49 59 71 32 32 
1932 ave. 24 37 37 60 36 40 52 57 21 28 
1933 ave. 39 56 55 50 53 59 62 80 21 26 
1934 ave. 61 67 70 62 63 70 75 91 17 25 
1925 ave. 60 68 67 69 56 58 70 88 22 24 
1936 ave. 45 63 63 68 72 78 76 93 23 25 
July 1936 48 61 61 70 69 75 75 90 22 26 
Aug. 1936 45 62 63 70 70 75 74 90 23 26 
Sept. 1936 45 62 63 70 70 75 74 90 22 26 
Oct. 1936 45 64 67 71 71 75 74 92 23 26 
Nov. 1936 45 65 74 72 78 82 76 100 26 26 
Dec. 1936 48 72 80 74 87 90 84 105 26 26 
1937 ave. 42 65 67 74 79 82 85 107 25 21 
Jan. 1937 48 73 81 76 90 93 88 108 27 26 
Feb. 1937 48 74 78 76 90 92 90 108 27 26 
Mar. 1937 53 78 80 7 87 88 90 112 27 26 
Apr. 1937 53 80 82 80 84 86 90 112 27 27 

ay 1937 49 75 76 78 82 84 89 112 24 27 
June 1937 47 70 71 78 78 82 88 112 25 27 
July 1937 45 65 67 78 78 82 88 112 26 27 
Aug. 1937 37 59 62 78 80 82 88 112 25 27 
Sept. 1937 33 54 56 73 78 81 87 107 25 27 
Oct. 1937 31 51 &£ 67 73 76 82 100 23: 27 
Nov. 19387 29 48 50 61 66 68 74 97 22 27 
Dec. 1937 30 47 49 60 60 64 70 97 21 27 
Jan. 1938 32 47 49 62 57 63 68 97 21 26 
Feb. 1938 33 47 50 62 53 60 67 97 22 23 
Mar. 1938 33 47 50 62 51 58 66 88 22 23 
Apr. 1938 32 46 49 62 51 57 66 80 22 2: 

May 1938 31 46 48 §2 50 DY 64 80 21 22 
Key wool prices with usual com- Key rayon prices and statistics follow: 
parisons follow: June 1, May 2, June 1, June 1, 
Prices 1938 1938 1937 1936 
June 1, May 2, June 1, June 1, Viscose process 
1938 1938 1937 1936 75 denier (18-30 fils.)... $0.71 $0.77 $0.93 $0.90 
Fine and fine med. 100 denier (40 fils.) 65 71 99 79 
territory $0.61 $0.63 $0.97 $0.85 150 denier (40 fils.) 49 54 63 57 
Ohio 3/8s 25 27 43 38 Acetate process, 150 denier 52 54 .63 60 
Tops fine 64—66s. . 86 89 1.22 1.10 Cupra. —— 150 denier 
Average 3/8s... 70 73 «1.08 98 (112 fils.) 50 54 68 65 
High }.... 63 65 a8 92 Rayon staple 1}, 3 and 54 
Noils, fine... .. 58 58 78 70 denier viscose 25 25 28 
4 43 43 60 55 
2-40s 60s wstd yarn 1.32 1.35° 1.82) 1.55 Indices of Deliveries* 
2-32s 56s wstd yarn 1.12 1.15 Statistics May April March 
8020 serge 1.65 1.65 2.274 1 95 In year, 1938 444 445 456 
In year, 1937 724 702 693 
* Rayon Organon. Covers 100% data for all 
1923 to date. Note that acetate is now included. Ship- 
ments index for all rayon 1923-25 = 100. 
Current ees on wool consump Key silk prices and statistics follow: 
tion and mill activity: June 1, May 2, June 1, June 1, 
April March Prices 1938 1938 1937 1936 
(5 weeks) (4 weeks Crack XX 13/15 wh. 78%. $1.60 $1.63} $1.77 $1.45} 
Wool consumed, clean equiv. Tram, 5thd Japan 85°)... 2.27 2.32 2.63 2.16 
Apparel wool, lb. . 12,625,000 10,412,000 Tram Crack XX 78%.... 2.20 2.24 2.41 2.08 
Carpet wool, Ib... 3,340,000 4,328,000 60s-2, spun silk 3.15 3.15 3.15 2.85 
Machinery activity (40-hr 
shift) Approxi- Stocks at 
Looms (50 in. and wider) . . 39.4% 53.8% mate ware- 
Carpet looms 43.3% 45.3% Statistics Imports deliveries houses 
Combs. . : 60.9% 53.0% May, 1938 24,248 28 , 687 37,016 
Worsted spindles 384°, 34.1% April, 1938 38,510 33,381 41,455 
Woolen spindles 45 1% 56 .9° March, 1938 27 376 34,884 36,326 


Fabric and yarn manufacturing mar- 
gins follow: 


TABLE I. CaRpDED FABRIC MarRGIN 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in certs 


August, 1933.. 21.4 
October, 1933.. 19.1 
January, 1934. 18.4 
April, 1934... 17.6 
July, 1984.... 15.3 
August, 1934.. 16.6 
September, 1934 18.6 
October, 1984.. 17.4 
November, 1934 15.8 
December, 1934 16.2 
January, 1935. 16.2 
February, 1935. 16.0 


May, 1936.... 
July, 1936.... 
August, 1936.. 
September, 1946 
October, 1936 
November, 1936 
December, 1936 
January, 1937 
February, 1937 
March, 1937.. 
May, 1937..... 
June, 1937.... 
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March, 1935... 15.9 July, 1937.... 20. 
April, 1935.... 16.1 August, 1937 9. 
ay, 1935.... 16.0 September, 1937 18 
June, 1935.... 16.5 October, 1937 . 17. 
July, 1935.... 15.2 November, 1937 16. 
August, 1935.. 17.1 December, 19387 15. 
September, 1935 17.9 February, 1938.16 
October, 1935 . 17.7 March, 1938.. 16. 
November, 1935 16.4 April, 1938.. 5 
December, 1985 16.2 May, 1938...... 15.9 
January, 1936. 17.2 mee Bo ekcs 16.1 
February, 1936 16.5 May 11..... 15.6 
March, 1936... 15.5 Mey ER: écas 15.7 
April, 1936.... 14.3 May 25... 16.2 
June, 1936.... 15.8 May 3i....<. 16.1 
TaBLE II. Carpep YARN MARGIN 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
August, 1933.. 23.5 July, 1986..... 15.0 
October, 1933.. 20.0 August, 1936. 16.5 


September, 1936 
October, 1936 

November, 1936 
December, 1936 
January, 1937. 
February, 1937. 
March, 1937... 
April, 1937... 
eeay, 2057.... 
June, 1937.... 
July, 1937.... 
August, 1937.. 
September, 1937 
October, 1937. 

November, 1937 
December, 1937 
January, 1938 


January, 1934. 
April, 1934.... 
July, 1934..... 
August, 1934.. 
September, 1934 
October, 1934. 

November, 1934 
December, 1934. 
January, 1935. 
February, 1935 
March, 1935... 
April, 1935... 
May, 1935.... 
June, 1935.... 
July, 1935.... 
August, 1935... 
September, 1935 
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October, 1935 . g§ February, 1938 

November, 1935 3 March, 1938.. 

December, 1935 8 April, 1938... 12. 
January, 1936 a Biay, 2088...... 2 
February, 1936 5 May 4...... 13.0 
March, 1936... 3 may 31...<.820 
April, 1936.... 6 May 18.....123 
May, 1936..... 8 May 25.....12.8 
June, 1936.. 6 May $1..... 13.4 


Key cotton prices with usual com- 
parisons follow: 


June 1, May 2, June 1, June 1, 


/ 1938' 1938’ 1937° 1936 
Spot Cotton, N. Y 7.89 8.67 13.22 11.79 
Ditto, high previous month. 8.76 9.03 13.65 11.77 
Ditto, low previous month. 7.71 8.44 13.12 11.61 
10s hosiery cones 17 174 29 224 
10s/2 carded skeins 17} 18 28} 224 
20s/2 carded peeler warps.. 26 22 334 244 
60s/2 combed peeler warps. 47 47} 634 50 
60s/2 mercerized cones 63 63 79 64 
37 in., 3-yd. drill van 6} 63 103 8 
38}-in. 64x60s saan Sa 4} 6} 5} 
36-in. 4-yd. 56x60s. . 5} 55 8% 6} 
Denim, 2.20s. . 11 11 16 13 


Statistics of particular interest to cot- 
ton manufacturers concerning operation 
and the raw material situation: 


April March 
Spindle activity (% capacity) 85.7 101.1 
Spindle activity (millions of hours). 5,266 6,485 
Cotton consumed (ba'es) 414,392 510,941 
Cotton exported (bales) . . 377,000 426,000 
Cotton imported (bales) 19,142 14,000 
Rayon fabric shipment index re- 


ported by the National Rayon Weavers 
Association and the National Federation 
of Textiles, follows: 
1934 = 100 
Taffetas, Twills, Linings and 


April 37 Mar. "38 April '38 


Other Staples... .. 272 189 199 
Dress Goods, Novelties and 

and Other Fancies 89 85 83 

Total 156 120 122 
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Classifying Ability 


ETE came in the office one morn- 

ing grinning from ear to ear. “Say, 
Bill!” he burst forth, “I’ve been read- 
ing again. And no wise cracks from 
you.” 

“What is it this time?” groaned 
Bill resignedly. 

“You remember TEXTILE WorRLD’s 
Annual Review and Forecast Num- 
ber? Well, I was looking over my 
copy again last night and happened 
to read one of the case studies in the 
Industrial Relations Section. It was 
about an annual ‘labor audit’ that a 
big group of mills—Kendall Mills— 
makes each year. The idea is to take 
stock of the kind of people working 
and classify them in groups so that 
rewards may be worked out. I’m 
going to try it in my department.” 

“IT like Text1LE Wor.p,” said Bill, 
“but ll be doggone if I believe in 
things like that. You know I treat 
my people fairly, and that should be 
enough!” 

“The trouble with you, Bill,” ad- 
monished Pete patiently, “is that you 
just think you are treating people 
fairly. You know very well that you 
can’t remember everything each in- 
dividual worker does from year to 
year. Consequently, you probably 
over-emphasize the mistakes and for- 
get the good things. Why don’t you 
keep an ability record of some sort?” 

“Too many records now,” mumbled 


Bill coloring. “I know my help with- 
out extra bookkeeping. I know the 
fellers that can swing the better jobs. 
as well as the ones I'd be better off 
without. And I’ve got no greater in- 
sight than any other overseer worth 
his salt. Besides, I’ve run this job 
since you wore three-cornered pants. 
Not so sure I need any advice today.” 

But Pete was not to be outdone, so 
he continued hurriedly: “Here’s the 
way the thing goes. I’m going to make 
up a card for every person in my de- 
partment and classify them as Ken- 
dall does: 1. Ready for promotion; 
2. Material for promotion; 3. Aver- 
age worker; 4. Below average; 5. 
Incompetent. Then from time to 
time during the year [ll make nota- 
tions about each one’s progress, and 
take stock again at the end of the 
year to see how classifications hold 
up. Any person who consistently 
stays in the first classification is go- 
ing to get promoted the first time 
there is an opening. And, likewise. 
those who remain consistently on the 
bottom are going to resign as soon 
as they can find other work.” 

“All right, all right!” interrupted 
Bill before Pete could go further. 
“Go on and make up your fancy 
cards. But don’t come to me for 
help when the thing throws a lot of 
trouble and worry right back in your 
face!” 


Are systematic work and ability records advisable 
for each employee? 


Letters from Readers 


Elaborates on Bill’s Idea 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


Bill’s suggestion of presenting all 
requisitions for parts and supplies in 
writing and keeping a carbon copy 
of the requisition is an excellent idea, 
but it does not go far enough to 
provide an absolute check. This 
writer inaugurated that scheme into 
his methods a number of years ago. 
But when on occasions the needed 
supplies failed to show up, a re- 
minder of the requisition would 
sometimes be met with, “Why, you 
never gave me any such requisition!” 
This has occurred even when I had 
the dated carbon copy to show. I 
then adopted the plan of taking the 
requisition book, with the original 


and carbon copy in place, to the re- 
sponsible party and having him O.K. 
or reject the requisition over his 
signature so that a record showed on 
the carbon copy—and definitely placed 
the responsibility. 

The carbon copy idea is an ex- 
cellent plan to follow in the case of 
an overseer making suggestions for 
improvements; because the sugges- 
tion is likely to be appropriated by 
someone else if presented orally. This 
writer long ago adopted the plan of 
making all communications with both 
higher and lower executives in writ- 
ing because the written word says 
the same thing every time it is read 
and there is no opportunity for any- 
one to say, “Why, you said this or 
that, or I thought you said this or 


that.” On the other hand, all orders 
to foremen and overseers should be 
made in writing because, while there 
may still be opportunity for misunder- 
standing, the written word is a 
record. Shop orders or production 
orders are not transmitted orally nor 
left dependent upon the memory, so 
why should orders for the good of 
the department be transmitted orally? 
—J. F. Canin 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Agrees With Bill 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

Bill has undoubtedly been attend- 
ing school while away and learning 
some practical lessons. I want to 
congratulate him on the very sound 
way in which he presented his idea. 

I believe it would be a good idea 
if every overseer would make a note 
of every request he makes of a 
superior officer, when it was made, 
and if it is neglected what the cost 
was to the company. Am delighted 
to welcome the boys back and hope 
that we shall have some interesting 
arguments from now on. 


—C. W. R. 


The Power of 
Letter Writing 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


It seems that this is still a demo- 
cratic country. Only recently we 
witnessed the death of the Reorgani- 
zation Bill, which was brought about 
by the people showering their sena- 
tors and congressmen with letters 
and telegrams protesting against it. 
Now we are told that the editors 
chartered a special plane and sent 
it to Florida to bring Pete and Bill 
back because so many people had 
written in requesting their return. 
We feel that the editors are deserv- 





CONTRIBUTIONS to “The Over- 
seers’ Corner” are paid for without 
regard to length. We will use let- 
ters discussing the material on this 
page or any other pertinent matter 
whether of mechanical, managerial 
or just plain human interest. Those 
who contribute kinks or practical 
helps will be paid additional for an 
appropriate sketch to illustrate their 
device. It is not necessary to submit 
finished drawings. If these pages 
interest you — contribute something 
to them to interest others. Address 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner, Textile 


World, 330 West 42d St., New York. 
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ing of the thanks of every reader of 
Textice Worip for their generous 
act. I note an improvement in this 
issue with the first appearance of 
the boys and hope that during their 
absence they have stored up a fund 
of knowledge that will benefit and 
keep us all pepped up during the 
summer months. Here’s my thanks to 
you and a warm welcome to the boys. 
F. G. Davis 
Ohio 


“Just Getting By” 


Editor. Overseers’ Corner: 


As years roll by. skilled labor be- 
comes more and more in demand the 
country over. “Just to get by” has in 
the past been uppermost in the minds 
of many employed folk, but time 
has left its impress on that class of 
“eet-by’s’—a dead issue for all time. 
To-day skill is a prime factor in any 
line of industry. Skill will manifest 
itself anywhere, and unless that skill 
is proved the life of the employee 
will prove short. and barren of that 
coal of success desired by all. 

First prepare for the battle that 
is yours when life’s stern’ realities 
are to be faced, and success will al- 
ways be in- evidence. Preparation 
should be emblazoned in every eal 
to the point of aptness and skill that 
will better equip the employee for 
his future success. 


Burpine Wepp 
(Jenkins. Ky.) 


Spirit of Co-operation 


Editor. Overseers’ Corner: 


Truly a spirit of cooperation and 
gsood feeling should predominate be 
tween the overseer or boss and_ the 
employees in any business so_ that 
friction might be kept down to. the 
minimum at all times—that a_ feel 
ing of brotherly love might prevail 
Let the employee know his business 
in a friendly good sort of way. Let 
him. if possible. realize that he has 
an interest ino the business to the 
point that he is its trusted and honon 
able employee—that both should go 
hand in hand—-that without the sud 
cess of either. or both. the business 
would crash on the rocks. They 
should realize that frietion will blast 
and destroy empires. will cause big 
business to crumble and go to naught. 
“In union there is strength” is) an 
old. trite. true adage that has stood 
the test of time. and will hold good 
for all time. Each employee must 
realize that he is one of the many 


important cogs in the affairs of his 
company, the overseer or the boss 
being no more important than he. 
One with the other must go hand 
in hand to make the work a rousing 
success. The successful and pains- 


taking overseer must never get 
“above” his employee for good feel- 
ing. necessary in the success of any 
business, to always predominate. 
BurpinE Webs 
Jenkins, Ky. 


Times Have Changed 


Since J. A. Jackson became 


cloth-room overseer 50 years ago 


ew industry s oldest cloth-room 
overseer, from point of service, is 
believed to have been discovered by 
TEXTILE WORLD’s roving reporter. He 
is J. A. Jackson. overseer of the 
cloth room of Brandon Corp.. Green- 
ville, S.C. For 50 of his 68 years 
he has held similar positions in vari- 
ous southern mills. 

Mr. Jackson was born in 1870 at 
Graniteville. S. C.. and began work- 
ing in the Graniteville Mfg. Co. in 
1879—at the age of nine! This was 
only a few years after the owner. 
Gregg. was murdered. Young Jack- 
son did not know Mr. Gregg per- 
sonally. but he remembers viewing 
the murderer's corpse after the man 
had been hanged. 

“In those days.” said Mr. Jackson. 
“a man worked twelve hours a day 


for an average wage of O0¢. or 5e¢ 





T. E. (“Pacifier”) Ross, for many years 
outside — overseer Brandon — Corp.. 
Greenville, S. C., is the retiring presi- 
dent of the Greenville Textile Club. 
His early home was at Piedmont. S. C 
Poday, he is very active in the civic 
and religious life of the Parker Dis- 
trict. 


an hour. In the winter he never 
saw his family by daylight. Doffers 
and sweepers were lucky to make 30 
or 40¢ a day. 

“The mill was lighted by gas. 
Every afternoon a man came around 
and lighted the burners. Ill never 
forget the day I was standing by a 
window, and lightning struck the gas 
tank. It was a mighty pretty fire.” 

Asked about the kind of machin- 
ery in use then, Mr. Jackson said 
that it was very primitive. Inspecting 
was all done by hand. He remem- 
bers a home-made. stitcher composed 
of two modified gear wheels. \ 
needle was imbedded in one gear in 
such a way that it made a_ stitch 
every half inch as the cloth went 
between the wheels. This was quite 
a gadget. he said. The mill itself 
was driven directly from a water 
wheel. All heavy machinery. includ- 
ing mule spinning, was of English 
make. 

At the age of 18 Mr. Jackson be- 
came an overseer. This would seem 
impossible under today’s system. but 
it must be remembered that at the 
age of 18 he had already worked 9 
vears in the mill. From 1888 until 
1919 he worked in a number of dif 
ferent plants. including Clifton Mfg. 
Co.. Vaucluse Mill. Anderson Cotton 
Mills. and Judson Mills. In 1919 
he became afhliated) with Brandon 
Corp.. where he has been ever since. 

Mr. Jackson thinks that the out 
standing improvements in the textile 
industry. which he has noted during 
his 58 years of service. are the im 
proved economic status of the worker 
and the improved feeling between 
worker and manager. “In the early 
days my job was to drive the work 
ers as much as possible and by any 
means at hand.” he remarked. “To 
day. it is to lead and plan ahead.” 

Continuing. he said: “Another rea- 
son for improved employee relations 
in recent years is the gradual elimi 
nation of sectional feeling. — Prior 
to 1910 nearly all) overseers were 
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Yankees, and you can imagine how 
the employees liked them during Re- 
construction days. I was born after 
the War, but my father fought 
through it, losing an arm in one of 
the engagements. He was originally 


a farmer, but started working in the 
Graniteville plant in 1859. 

When asked what he considers 
responsible for the social improve- 
ments of recent years Mr. Jackson 
answered with one word: “Education.” 


Overseers’ Practical Helps 


Silk vs. Cotton System 

Much has been said and written 
about the relative merits of the silk 
and cotton systems. Having had ex- 
perience on the two systems, I must 
say that for silk and rayon the silk 
system has many advantages over the 
cotton system. But where a mill is 
working on cotton alone, the cotton 
system is best for that mill. In this 
article we discuss the merits of the 
two systems when used for silk and 
rayon. 

The only advantage of one ove! 
the other would be due to using a 
larger number of bobbins in one sys- 
tem than in the other. Suppose we 
are making a warp of 5.000 ends. In 
the silk system we could make 10 
sections of 500 ends each, and in the 
cotton system 10 beams of 500 ends 
each. Suppose we required only one 
warp of 1,000 yd. of a particular 
quality. In one case we should have 
only one beam to handle at warping 
and sizing, while in the other we 
should have 10 beams to handle. In 
the silk system the time spent in 
beaming would be about 40 min., but 
against that there is the advantage 
of having only one beam to handle 
at warping and sizing. Also. in the 
silk system the leases would already 
be in at warping, while in the cotton 
system the leases would have to be 
put in at sizing. 

The sizing of warps made on the 
silk system is much easier than when 
made on the cotton system, as there 
is only one beam at the back of the 


sizing machine. The starting up is 
much quicker and, having no_ split 
rod. time is saved. If using split 


rods were found to be an advantage. 
the warp made on the silk system 
could be separated into four layers 
at warping. and split at sizing. 
When making warps from a small 
number of bobbins. the silk system 
has a decided advantage over the 
cotton system. For instance. if we 
had 100 bobbins and were required 
to make a warp of 2.000 ends, in the 
silk svstem we could do it by making 
20. sections of 100 ends each. If the 
bobbins held 16,000 yd. of varn. we 
could get a warp of 800 vd. This 


would not be an easy job on the cot- 
ton system. 

Another decided advantage of the 
silk system is in making warps which 
doe not require sizing. In this case 
the warps are ready on the weaver’s 
beam when they come off the warper. 
but using the cotton system the va- 
rious section beams would have to 
be run on to the weavers beam atte 
leaving the beaming machines. This 
would be a big loss of time and un- 
necessary handling of yarn. 

R. R. 
Canada 


Fitting the Creels 
OUR COMPANY DECIDED to dis- 


card its old 7x3% roving frames and 
vo into the market for some 8x4 
frames in good condition. And we 
were fortunate enough to buy some 
in very good condition. Our spinning 
frames had creels built to take the 
7x34. The management did not 
want to go to the expense of buying 
new creels. The carpenters at the 
plant made up one new creel. Then 
as the roving frames gradually were 
brought in, the fixers in the spinning 
room removed one creel at a time and 
replaced it with the spare or repaired 
creel, On Saturday morning. the last 
shift had ten creels off and in the 
carpente! shop. so the carpenters 
were able to fix, paint. and return 
them the first thing Monday morn 
ing. The creels were all painted 
with a fast drying bobbin enamel 
which made a neat job. 

The creels were sawed down the 
middle of the space between the 
pots for the skewers. Then a= strip 
the thickness of the creel and 1 in. 
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Diagram of creel boards and posts 
adopted to & x 4 frames 


wide was put in with hot glue and 
the whole thing fastened with cor- 
rugated nails about | in. wide. This 
increased the width of the = creels 
on each side by 1 in. It was done 
to the top middle and bottom boards. 
The creel posts were not all the 
same length. Some stock was bought. 
but we were able to use up most of 
the short pieces. We had to put 
more setsecrews in the cross pieces 
and this was done by using a short 
plece on the bottom, going just about 
half way through the cross piece. 
The longer piece was set on top and 
both serews tightened. 

As we had a good start ahead of 
the change in the ecard room. we 
were able to get the ecreels all fin 
ished before the change was com 
pleted. The job is neat and the 
creels are easily kept clean because 
the lint and dust are easy to remove 
from the hard. smooth surface of the 
enamel, 

Rosert J. Farreni 


{ Vassac hu setts ) 


Questions and Answers 


Eliminating Statice in 
Finishing Silk Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 

We specialize in the dyeing and fin- 
ishing of all-silk chiffon and _ triple 
sheer. We find very often, after the 
goods have been doubled and put up 


on reels, that there is a great tendency 
for the silk to cling. Is there a practical 
method whereby this “electricity or 
magnetism” can be eliminated? (8505) 

Friction of any sort causes static 
electricity to be generated in_ silks. 
This is especially so when the silk is 
doubled or tueked with the moisture 
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content or regain below normal; i.e. 
less than 9 to 11%. The regain can 
be accelerated by the addition of a 
small amount of glycerin or diethy- 
lene glycol to the finishing bath. 

An additional precaution in the 
prevention of accumulated static is to 
ground the doubling machine. A 
stout copper wire is attached to 
several points of the doubler and is 
then led away to an adjacent water 
pipe. This leads off the static, so that 
the silk should not spark or stick 
together. 

A good place to attach one of the 
several wires is the steel rod around 
which the silk doubles. It is the fric- 
tion caused here which is usually the 
major cause of the sticking due to 
static. 


Oiling Blended Stock 


Technical Editor: 
We are sending you two samples of 


blended stock. Will you kindly examine 
these and give us your opinion as to 
which has been oiled so as to be in 
the best condition to be carded. Please 
criticize the oil from the point of view 
of quantity and quality and let us know 
which is more suitable. (8462) 


Without knowing what difficulties 
have been encountered in carding this 
stock, what method was used in pre- 
paring the stock, what type of oil 
was used, and what weight of roving 
is to be made, it is rather difficult 
to give a constructive answer to this 
question. However, it is our belief 
that sample A is in the better condi- 
tion for carding. It has a better feel 
than has sample B. We believe, how- 
ever, that too much oil has been used. 
The sample contains approximately 
13% of oil, while 6 quarts of an 
emulsion to 100 pounds of stock 
should be enough. 

Sample B contains about 8% of 
oil; but it is not in as good condition 
for carding as sample A. Although 
both samples contain cotton, silk, and 
wool, sample B has a large amount ot 
cotton and great care must be taken 
in preparing stock of this nature. In 
cases where shoddy is to be used 
that contains a large percentage of 
cotton or silk fibers, a smaller amount 
of emulsion should be used than for 
pure wool shoddy. The stock should 
be carded as soon as possible after 
picking; otherwise the cotton may 
roll and pill in carding and cause 
bad work. 

We believe that a mineral oil was 
used on both samples. Such an oil 
is suitable for this kind of stock. 


French Crepe Barry 
Technical Editor: 


We are sending to your attention 
under separate cover, a 3-yd. cut from 
a piece of French crepe built 55 reed 
3/2, shot 84 picks. Warp 20/22 raw: 
filling 2/20/22 with 40/45 turns. The 
customer complains that the goods are 
barry. Upon examination it looks to 
us as though it were a condition of 
irregular filling. Your opinion will be 
greatly appreciated. (8472) 


Your customer’s complaint that the 
goods are barry is justified, as this 
sample piece is decidedly barry. The 
filling threads are correct as to turns 
per inch and size; therefore the 
throwster cannot be blamed for this 
condition. It is our opinion that the 
fault was caused mostly at the weav- 
ing mill. Some loom condition was 
the main cause. 

You have not mentioned the dye- 
ing of this fabric, but it is evident 
that a small percentage of the ribbed 
condition was due to improper han- 
dling and unsuitable finishing. 


Shiny Picks in Satin 


Kindly give me your opinion as to 
the cause of the shiny picks, particu- 
larly noticeable on the back of the 
satin swatch inclosed. The cloth is a 
five-shaft satin made in a 45 reed, five 
doubles in a dent. The warp is 20/22 
warp stock yellow Japan silk, and the 
filling is a 60-filament, 100-denier pig- 
mented rayon. The cloth is 43 in. in 
the loom and is dyed to 42-in. width. 
(8494) 


The swatch referred to above shows 
repeat marks due to improper timing 
of the loom and has a very poor cover 
for a satin. Due to these defects, the 
shiny picks are more pronounced than 
might otherwise be the case. 

On our examination of the swatch 
submitted we find that where these 
shiny picks appear the filaments of 
the filling have been abused and torn. 


In the majority of cases the trouble 
lies in the quilling department. This 
should be carefully checked. Tension 
must be properly adjusted. The 
spindles should be carefully inspected 
to make sure they operate properly. 

Other possible causes which should 
be carefully checked include too 
much pick on the loom, filling catch- 
ing in shuttle box, center stop motion 
cutting filaments, and improperly ad- 
justed shuttles. 


Duplicating Specialty Filling 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing two clippings of 
cloth filled with a specialty filling. 
Clipping No. 1 shows the desired, 
effect; and clipping No. 2 shows an 
attempt to duplicate the filling in clip- 
ping No. 1. As you will notice, there 
is very little similarity between the 
two effects. 

Clipping No. 2 was made with four 
ends back of the drawing composed 
of 25% card strips and 75% card flies, 
and two ends back of the drawing 
containing l-in. strict middling cotton. 
The resultant sliver at the front of the 
drawing was made into .84-hank roving 
on a long-draft slubber, and this roving 
was spun into 10/1 yarn on long-draft 
spinning. How we can duplicate the 
filling in No. 1? (8495) 

After examination of the samples 
inclosed it is our opinion a close 
duplicate could probably be obtained 
by producing a “nep” yarn such as 
described in the August, 1933, issue 
of TExTILE Wor LD, on page 65. 

In clipping No. 1, the stock used 
is a spun rayon, probably cut-proc- 
essed waste. “Neps” are made with 
low grade cotton or waste and incor- 
porated with rayon fiber at the picker. 
A further mix or blend takes place 
at the drawing, and it is here the 
desired amount of neppy effect is con- 
trolled, by running through varying 
amounts of neppy slivers with slivers 
of straight stock. 


South Carolina Weavers 


Meet at Spartanburg 


HE Weaving Section of the South 

Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association held its spring 
meeting May 14, in Spartanburg. 
S. C., with Smith Crow, general chair- 
man, in charge. Slashing and cotton 
and rayon weaving problems were 
discussed by nearly 200 operating 
executives present. 

The slashing session was opened 


with a question concerning the prac- 
tice of soaking squeeze-roll blankets 
in water over the week end. J. H. 
Franks, Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C., advocated soaking 
blankets, as it keeps them more uni- 
form and facilitates starting up on 
Mondays. T. M. McNeil, superin- 
tendent, Monarch Mills, Union, S. C. 


, 


said that while his plant does not have 
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time to do this now, he approves of 
the practice for the reasons cited and 
because it adds life to the blanket. 

E. W. Ogburn said that it is not 
necessary to run up lease strings on 
every broadcloth warp. This is done 
according to the quality, and should 
take place just before the doff. 

R. E. Brasil, Republic Cotton Mills, 
reported that he has run both starch 
and gelatine base sizes with rayon 
and found both satisfactory; how- 
ever, to prevent marking of the warp 
by the latter type of size, the slasher 
should not be allowed to stand for 
any length of time. 

With reference to piecing up ends 
on the slasher, Mr. Brasil said that 
first of all one should make every 
effort to avoid ends down on the 
slasher. But when an end comes down 
anyway, it should be crossed from 
the selvage in the weave room, and 
then only for a very few inches. 


Slasher Blankets 


There was considerable difference 
of opinion as to the proper number 
of yards of slasher blanket and the 
proper weight of rolls for 80 squares. 
V. W. Brannon, Republic Cotton 
Mills, favors 44 yd. of blanket, a 
600-lb. front roll, and 300-lb. back 
roll. <A. C. Little, Chesnee (S. C.) 
Mill. prefers 6 yd. of blanket, a 425- 
Ib. front roll, and 300-lb. back roll. 
C. G. Simmons, Drayton Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., advocated 8 yd. of 
blanket, a 575-lb. front roll, a 400-lb. 
back roll, and a double size box. 
Frank D. Lochman, superintendent, 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., said 
that for six or seven years he has 
been using thread-wound rolls with 
better results than a blanket. A 
little thread is wound on each week, 
and all of it cut off about every three 
years and a new foundation started. 

In weaving high-sley broadcloth, 


trouble caused by a warp end break- 
ing and adhering to an adjacent end 
was said to be due in a large meas- 
ure to size mixtures and to excessive 
humidity. 

J. I. Laurens, overseer of weaving, 
Drayton Mills, said that floating warp 
ends on the back of broadcloth are 
sometimes caused by the harness be- 
ing too low and the warp beam too 
tight. A slack strip may be the base 
of the trouble. 


Filling Trouble 


Numerous reasons were given for 
filling jerk-backs on Draper looms 
without feelers. W. B. Williams. 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., sug- 
gested checking up on the thread 
cutter, shuttle box smoothness, picker 
condition, length of picker stick, even- 
ness of power, and other factors. Mr. 
Lochman added that a spring out of 
line in a shuttle will break filling and 
cause jerk-backs. Another member 
said that changing the plate, which 
guides the bobbins into the can, so 
as to produce a different slope would 
give bobbins a quicker drop. 





Opinion was 11 to 1 in favor of 
using twisted ply yarn in the selvages 
of 80 squares. 

In answer to the question, “In 
weaving print cloths is it justifiable 
to destroy the pattern in order to 
change from two bars of drop wires 
to three bars?”, A. C. Little reported 
that he had made such a change with 
a 2% resulting increase in production. 
Mr. Lochman suggested that it is 
easier and better to change to four 
bars. 

Wavy rayon cloth is usually due 
to a defective let-off, it was agreed. 
Several members advocated use of a 
smaller beam. 

Consensus was that looms give bet- 
ter results with the same amount of 
power on each stick. 

Two members suggested reducing 
thickness of binder in changing to a 
larger shuttle, rather than using an 
offset picker. 

Henry E. Littlejohn, formerly with 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. now stylist 
and designer for Drayton Mills, was 
elected general chairman, succeeding 
Mr. Crow, whose term expired 


Spartanburg STA 
Snapshots 


Picture at lower left 
—CC. G. Brown, F 
D. Lochman, Jr., T 
NS. Carter, all of 
Monarch Mills 
Lockhart, 8S. C. 
Picture below 
Dana Alerander 
Clinton Co.; M. C 
Chalmers, Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co.; 
Lee Gilbert, Clinton 
C'o. 

Picture at left 
(left to right) J. B 
Hyman, T. L. Chap 
man, G. L. Melton, 
Kk. F. Roach, all of 
Cutter Mfg. Co 
Rock Hill, ss. ¢€ 
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Finishing Slub Alpacas 


Methods employed depend on use 


for which fabric is intended 


By PHILIP 


MONG the rayon novelty fabrics 
L \ which are popular at the present 


time is the so-called slub alpaca. This 
fabric is made in the usual rayon al- 
paca construction of one strand of 
acetate rayon twisted with one = of 
viscose rayon. However. the viscose 
is a novelty slub yarn in which the 
denier varies throughout the length 
of the thread. This increases the per- 
centage of viscose from the former 
60°, to about 7007. The fabric is 
rougher than the ordinary alpaca and 
is better suited for out-of-door dress 
goods and sportswear suitings. Most 
converters have also reduced the twist 
in the yarn. so that the cloth feels 
fuller and softer than a true alpaca. 
Garments made from slub alpaca do 
not wrinkle so easily nor become 
shiny at the seat and = elbows so 
quickly as do those made from. the 
true alpaca with its higher twist. 
Slub alpacas are generally sized 
with a water-soluble gum. Therefore. 
the scouring can be very mild. The 
chief precaution necessary is to be 
sure that the soap solution used = in 


scouring does not contain any tree 


alkali which will saponify the ace 
tate to any extent. As the major part 
of this cloth is cross-dyed. saponifica 
tion will result in unsatisfactory cross 
dyed effects. 

Novelty alpacas are shipped in 60 
to 80 yd. gray lengths to the dyer. 
Since this material does not = show 
breaks easily. it can be handled on a 
continuous boil-off machine. For the 


same reason. the 


usual pretreatment 
riven alpacas (steam tentering in the 
The cloth as 


beamed up 


ray can be omitted. 
received — is about ten 
pieces to a shell. It is then wet out 
ona full-width unit. It is next en 
tered into a °4y to 1% soap bath, 
where it is run more or less in the 
rope form for 45 min. A light rinse 


comple tes the scour. 


Cross-Dve Effects 


Slub alpacas are among the easiest 
fabrics to handle in the dyebath, since 
the lack of high twist makes penetra- 
fon easy. 

There are three types of cross-dye 


effects. The most common is to have 


LE BRUN 


the viscose dyed into some dark shade 
and the acetate dyed into a contrast- 
ing shade very much lighter in depth. 
The second method of cross-dyeing 
consists of dyeing one fiber and leavy- 
ing the other white. The acetate has 
a greater covering power than the 
viscose. It is also cheaper to dye ihe 
viscose. For these reasons. the vis- 
cose is usually dyed. leaving the ace- 
tate white. 
clear color on a white background. 
Also, when the acetate is dyed. it is 
often difficult to leave the viscose 


This shows up as a dark. 


white, and some sort of aftertreat- 
ment may be necessary to clean up 


the Viscose. 
Dark and Light Type 


The third and least popular cross- 
dye effect is the dark-and-light type. 
Here both fibers are dyed the same 
color, except that one is considerably 
darker. 


permissible to use dyes which = stain 


In this type of dyeing it is 


one fiber and dye the other, since 
the stain will not show up as a de- 
fect after dyeing. 

\fter the final match is obtained. 
certain cross-dyes may be left wet 
while others must 
Contrasting]y 


for several hours. 
be dried immediately. 
dyed fibers. and white with a color. 
must be dried immediately. This is 
to prevent the dyes from bleeding 
into the adjoining fiber. thereby caus 
ing blotches and spots in the finished 
eoods. 

There are now available several 
products which can be added to the 
final rinse after dyeing for the pur- 
pose of fixing direct dyes so that 
they will not bleed when lying wet 
alter dyeing. While these products 
have their merits. practically all of 
them result in a slight dulling of the 
final shade.  Dark-and-light dyeings 
show no serious after-effects if left 
The fact 
that both fibers are the same shade. 
even though one is 


wet for a number of hours. 


considerably 
darker than the other. prevents any 
objectionable blotches if slight bleed 
ing does occur. 

For dress goods, a soft. rough. full 
handle is usually desired. 


For sport 
sultings a firm. full handle is wanted 


not quite so rough as for dress 
goods. 

Whichever type of 
quired, the goods are handled simi- 
larly at the start: that is. they are 
centrifuged, opened up. dried on a 
loop dryer, and framed. As a rule. 
dress goods are then run through a 
mangle containing a 2° — solution 
of sulphonated olive oil or other 
softener. Following this. they are 
dried once more and framed. No 
further finishing 
needed shipping. A still 
simpler and less expensive process 


finish is re- 


operations — are 
before 


for dress goods is to add a suitable 
softener to the last rinse after dye- 
ing. This will make the cloth sufh- 
ciently soft without any further fin- 
ishing treatment and only one drying 
and framing are necessary. 

Suiting finishes on slub alpacas are 
obtained by adding some kind of filler 
to the fabric on the mangle. An in- 
expensive, satisfactory filler is made 
20 Ib. of glue or low- 
vrade gelatine and 12 oz. of borax 


up as follows: 


are dissolved in 45 gal. of water: the 
solution is then cooled to a 100° F.: 
while keeping this solution in’ con 
stant agitation, 20 Ib. of Japan wax 
and 10 Ib. of parafhn (m.p.125 ). pre 
melted and cooled to just 
above the gelling point. are 
poured into the barrel. The mixture 
is then agitated until it sets. 
15 Ib. of the mixture 
is dissolved in 50 gal. of water. In- 
cidentally, this finish will withstand 
a fairly heavy rain 
wetting through. 


viously 
slowly 


For use 
in the mangle 


storm without 


Decating 


\fter drying and framing. the cloth 
is satistactory for 
Others 


{ 


fabi ic, 


some converters. 
desire a slightly smoother 
Stretching the goods more 
tightly on the tenter will accomplish 
However. this method of 

fabric makes it too 
thin and does not leave a full enough 


this result. 
flattening the 


handle. \ more satisfactory method 
of flattening the cloth and still retain 
all the fullness is to decatize the 
fabric after framing loosely. When 
this is done. it is best to frame the 
4 in. wider than the 
desired finished width. This will al- 
low for the slight shrinkage on the 
decating machine. 


eoods about a 


Calendering is rarely used for 
either dress goods or suitings on this 
sort of material. The calender tends 
to make the goods too thin. It also 
shines up the surface of the slubs and 
makes them objectionable. instead of 
attractive. 
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READERS interested in Napper Grinders. Davis & stallations, list prices. and a V-belt 


literature reviewed on this 
page may secure copies 
by writing to TEXTILE 
WORLD, 330 West 42d 
St., New York, giving their 
company connection. 


Steel 
Products. Ine. 


Shelving. Lyon Metal 
Bulletin 118-F de- 
scribes and illustrates construction de- 
tails and typical installations of com- 
pany s industrial steel shelving. 


Electric Stop Motions. Nashua 
Electro Magnetic Stop, Inc. Four-page 
folder describes structural and operat- 
ing advantages elec- 
trically 
stop motions. 


of company’s 
controlled — knitting-machine 


Corrosion-Resistant Metals. 
Republic Steel Corp. Booklet titled 


“The Path to Sheet Metal Perma- 
nence” describes uses to which 
Tonean Iron can be put, and _ illus- 


trates many types of fabrication. 


Ring Travelers. Victor Ring 
Traveler Co. April. 1938 issue of The 
Traveler contains article on “Blend- 
ing Viscose Rayon.” 


Lumber. \merican 
Lumber & Treating Co. Leaflet out- 
lines recommended 


Treated 


practice for the 
use of treated lumber for protection 
against rot and termite attack in new 
buildings. 


Dust Control. Buell Engineering 
Co.. Inc. Booklet tithed “Dust Collec- 
tion and Elimination” 
illustrates features of 
equipment for dust control. 


describes and 
company s 


Air Conditioning. Parks-Cramer 
Co. April. 1938, issue of Parks’ Para 
bles describes air-conditioning instal- 
lations at Piedmont Mfg. Co. mills. 


Speed Changer. A|lis-Chalmers 
Mtg. Co. Bulletin 1266 describes and 
Vari-Pitch Speed 


Changer for obtaining variable speeds 


illustrates the 


with standard motors: contains data 
section on dimensions, speed range. 
horsepower ratings, ete. 


Machine Co. 
trated booklet points out economy and 


Furber 12-page_ illus- 
advantages of keeping napper wire in 
good condition; describes companys 


product for this purpose. 


Electrical Equipment. General 
Electric Co. Booklet GEA-2742 de 
scribes company s line of Pyranol 
low-voltage industrial 
folder GEA-2516 lists 40 


uses fot photoelectric relavs in solving 


capacitors for 
applications; 


control problems. 


Ciba Co.. Ine. 
issue of Ciba Revieu 


Dyes. \pril. 1938 
contains insert 
illustrating dischargeable shades on 
natural silk with Chlorantine Fast 


Colors. 


Ventilating Equipment. De 
Bothezat Ventilating Equipment Divi- 
American Machine & Metals, 
Inc. Six-page folder describes applica- 
tion of company’s Bifureators for re- 


sion, 


moval of hot, greasy air; acid-laden 
air; corrosive fumes; or heavy dust 
which must be isolated from the motor 


during removal. 


Coning and Warping. Universal 
Winding Co. Bulletin 244, in 28 pages. 
describes and pictures company’s 
equipment for high-speed coning and 
warping; contains data on mainte- 
nance, speeds, capacities, operation, 
quality of production, etc. Also book- 
let illustrating parts, adjustment, and 
repair of company’s No. 50° cluteh 


drive. 


Norma-Hoff- 
Bulletin No. 
load 


ratings. shaft and housing dimensions 


Roller Bearings. 
mann Bearings Corp. 


962 contains data on_ sizes. 


tor needle roller bearings: also con- 
tains section on companys precision 
needle rollers. 


Carding Equipment. 
Machine Co. 
illustrates 


Soutex 
Bulletin describes and 
HO0x60 


information on 


company’s woolen 


card: also contains 
card grinders. nub feeders. shive_re- 


movers, and card-clothing winches. 


V-Belts. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan. Inc. 
bulletin, No. 6868, de- 
scribes V-belts distributed by this 
cempany; includes phetographs of in- 


Four-page 


comparison table. 


Atwood 


issue ot 


Throwing Machinery. 
Machine Co. April, 1938, 
{twood Twists describes company’s 
equipment for doubling, twisting, and 
winding silk and rayon. 


Instrument Boards. Foxboro 


Co. 22-page bulletin, No. 223, pictures 
and gives details of numerous instru- 
ment-board types. designs. and = ma- 


terials of construction. 


Jf rought 
a 20-page 


\. M. Byers Co. 


lron for Piping Systems, 


booklet. discusses materials, 


pipe 
costs. selection, corrosion-resistant 
properties, ete.: is illustrated with 


installation photographs. 


Water Conditioning. Permutit 
Co. Booklet describes Permutit floe- 
former for 
colloidal matter from water. 


removing suspended or 


Needle Bearings. 
Co. Booklet contains a 
short informative articles on Torring- 
ton anti-friction needle bearings. 


l es u 
orrington 


series of 


Bakelite Products. Bakelite 
Corp. Illustrated booklet, Bakelite 
Laminated, discusses physical, elec- 


trical, and mechanical properties of 
laminated tubes, and 
contains illustrations and 
tions of industrial 


rods: 
descrip- 


sheets. 


uses of the 
product. 


Flow Meters. Brown — Instru- 
Folder No. 80-36 ex- 


plains application of flow meters to 


ment Co. 
manufacturing processes, and de- 
scribes economies they have effected 


in typical installations. 


Water Coolers. 
Folder 


pany s system of water cooling; con 


Temprite Prod 


ucts Corp. describes com- 


tains illustrations of various 


ol coolers. 


tv pes 


Paints. American Asphalt Paint 
Co. Study shows savings in lighting 
bills effected by painting interiors 
with new type of white paint. 
tains data on light reflectivity of 
materials such as_ brick, 


Con- 


wood, con- 


crete, insulating board, and = metal 


before and after painting. 
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LOOMPFIXERS MANUAL 





WOOL SECTION—Chapter IV 


Eccentric 


Movement 


OTH experienced loomfixers and 
learners will do well to study 
the eccentric movement used for 

driving head motions. 

The driving gear of the eccentric 
movement. which is on the crankshaft. 
is bored out-of-center; the compound 
gear with which it mates is similarly 
bored. These gears should never be 
taken out of mesh with each other 
without first observing the mating 
teeth, if they are visible. Also, when 
re-meshing the gears after they have 
been disengaged, they must always be 
mated with each other in accordance 
with the mating teeth. Should the 
mating teeth not be visible, chalk 
mating teeth on the gears, returning 
the gears to their original position 
when they are re-meshed. 

Occasionally fixers do not under- 
stand the importance of having eccen- 
tric gears in proper position, believing 
that. since the gears make one revolu- 
tion on every pick of the loom—and 
since both fast and slow motions must 
therefore be used on every pick, it 
makes no difference at what part of 
the cycle the fast and slow motions 
take place. The fallacy of this line 
of reasoning lies in the fact that these 
men do not realize that the harness 
movement is accomplished by only 
one-half revolution of the gears, the 
other half operating merely to return 
the working half to its proper posi- 
tion. When this fact is clearly under- 
stood, it will readily be realized that 
it does make an important difference 
which half of the movement is work- 


A 
Slow Start 
Quick Finish f 


B 
Slow-Fast- Slow 


By BENJAMIN F. HAYES 


ing. and also at what position the 
movement starts working. 

Looking at the movement from a 
mechanical standpoint, it is easy to 
arrive at the conclusion that starting 
slow is most advantageous. There are 
times—for instance, when some part 
of the head motion is faulty—when 
the loom will operate well at a slow 
start, but would make harness skips 
if started at any other position. In 
other cases slow starting may prove 
to be undesirable; for example, when 
it is desired to prevent excessive warp- 
thread breakage, knot kinks, cutting 
of pickers, shuttles flying out (when 
skip box movement is used), ete. 


Settings Vary 


Satisfactory eccentric-gear settings 
vary with different types of cloth. 
However, the setting shown in Sec. 
B, Fig. W9, will probably be found to 
be applicable about 90% of the time. 
This setting gives a medium-speed 
start, with the fastest part of the 
movement just before the lay reaches 
front center, and a return to medium 
speed at the finish. 

Of course, there are times when 
the effect on the warp threads must 
be the primary consideration. — In 
such cases, it will probably prove 
best to start the eccentric movement 
as fast as possible—as in Sec. C, 
Fig. W9. This will give the slowest 
speed at the finish of the movement 
of the harnesses, when the shed is 
open and the warp threads are sus- 
taining the greatest amount of strain, 
and are least able to stand high 
speeds. Similarly, with this setting 
the fast movement of the harnesses 
takes place when the warp threads 
are somewhat relaxed and can best 


Crankshaf+ 
Bottom-shaft y . 
drive 


stand the strain of increased speed. 

To change eccentric-motion  set- 
tings, first set the lay at top center. 
For use when setting eccentric move- 
ments there is, on modern looms, a 
collar adjacent to the compound ec- 
centric gear. This collar holds the 
bevel gear on the upright shaft firmly 
in mesh with the compound eccentric 
gear; to make a change in the eccen- 
tric setting it is necessary simply to 
loosen the setscrew in this collar. The 
compound gear can then be taken 
out of mesh with the bevel gear on 
the upright shaft; following this, and 
after loosening the setscrews of the 
eccentric drive, the motion may be 
set in the position desired. 

After making the setting, tighten the 
setscrews over the key. Then turn 
the cylinder gears in the head to the 
position where the box vibrators have 
just finished moving; i.e., when they 
just snap free of the cylinder gears. 
Then mesh the bevel gears at the bot- 
tom of the upright shaft and fasten 
in place. 

To change eccentric-gear settings 
on older types of looms, the bevel 
gear on the upright shaft must be 
taken out of mesh by moving the 
shaft. To do this, loosen the set- 
screws holding the shaft in mesh and 
also loosen the upright shaft bearing 
bracket. Then, with a screwdriver, 
separate the upright-shaft bevel gear 
from the bevel gear of the compound 
eccentric, and make the setting de- 
sired. 

On heavy looms equipped with a 
long upright shaft driven from the 
bottom shaft, setting of the eccentric 
movement differs somewhat from the 
procedure described above. Ignorance 
of this fact causes many fixers to 


Bottom- shaft 
drive 


Cc 


Fast Start 
Slow Finish 


Db 
Fast-Slow - Fast 





Courtesy Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Fig. W4. Settings of eccentric-motion gears; harnesses are just starting to change in each of the four positions illustrated 
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set faultily eccentrics on looms of 
this type. The difference is due to 
the fact that, since on these looms 
eccentrics are on the bottom shaft. 
they operate in the opposite direction 
to those on other type looms. <A 
very satisfactory setting on long-up- 
right-shaft looms is medium, fast, 
medium; i.e., start the harness move- 
ment at a medium speed, progress 
through the fastest part of the move- 
ment, and finish at a medium speed. 
To make adjustments on these looms 
we must first disengage the bevel 
gear on the bottom of the upright 
shaft from the gear with which it 
meshes, after which the eccentric can 


be set as desired. But the important 
thing to remember is that the rotation 
of eccentrics on looms of this type is 
opposite to that of those on looms 
with the short upright shaft driven 
from the crankshaft. 


Screws Must Not Be Too Tight 


After making eccentric-movement 
adjustments, all setscrews must be 
tightened before starting the loom. 
Many gears have been destroyed due 
to neglect of this important detail. 
However, these setscrews need not, 
and should not, be _ excessively 
tightened. Eccentric gears are de- 
signed to slip if at anv time some 


COTTON SECTION—Chapter III (Continued ) 
By IVAR MOBERG 


Loom Driving and 


Braking Motions 


IG. C26 shows a Draper external- 
P  csissscing loom brake. To ad- 

just this brake proceed as fol- 
lows: Move the brake-lever stud up 
or down in the slot of the loomside 
until the adjusting link is in hori- 
zontal position, then tighten the stud. 
Adjust the length of the adjusting 
link so that the brake lever will be 
held level. By means of the two nuts 
on the lower end of the brake release- 
rod, adjust the length of the latter so 
there will be approximately 1 in. 
clearance between the nuts and the 
lower angle of the brake lever, with 
the brake handle in “on” position. It 
is important that this clearance be 
maintained; otherwise the brake will 
be rendered ineffective. If the clear- 
ance is too great, the brake will not 
be released when the brake handle 
is thrown into “off” position and the 
loom will be running with a dragging 
brake. 

Next, throw the brake handle into 
“off” position and see that the brake 
is released. By manipulating the 
guide and the guide screw, adjust the 
position of the brake band so that it 
will lie free of the brake drum all 
the way around. Adjust the tension 
of the brake spring by lowering or 
raising the spring stud so that the 
brake will stop the loom promptly 
when the shipper handle is thrown 
off. If the loom is stopped before the 
lay reaches front center, the brake is 
very effective. 


Brake Lining Important 


In order to maintain the effective- 
ness of the brake it is paramount that 
good brake lining be used and that 


it is properly put on the brake band. 
Fig. C27 shows correct and incorrect 
methods of applying brake lining. 
A shows what is likely to happen if 
the lining has been riveted to the 
band while the band had a smaller 
radius than it would have on the loom. 
When the radius is increased, the lin- 
ing is stretched and consequently 
takes the shortest way around. B 
shows a lining riveted onto the band 
while the band had a larger radius 
than it would have on the loom. When 
the radius of the band is reduced on 
the loom, the lining is too long and 
the extra length forces the lining to 
form bulges. C shows a lining that 
has been riveted onto the band while 
the proper radius was maintained. 
Note the smoothness of the lining 
and the “hugging” of the band. This 
lining will give greatest braking 
power and most durability. 

As regards selection of brake-lin- 
ing material, there are numerous 


Brake band 
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part of the head motion becomes 
caught. A faulty vibrator gear, in- 
accurate timing, or a broken pattern 
chain can cause such catching and 
much damage may be done to the 
head motion if the eccentric cannot. 
slip at such a time. 

The setscrews of eccentric drives 
do not actually contact the shaft, 
but press keys to the shaft. These 
keys have sharp edges which, if they 
are pressed too tightly, will cut ridges 
in the shaft. These will make it diffi- 
cult to move the gears. If such 
ridges are discovered, the gear must 
be removed from the crankshaft, and 
the ridges smoothed off. 


ye | 
\ 
B 





ie | i, iil | 


Fig. C27. Correct and incorrect methods 
of applying brake lining 





types which will give. good results. 
Of these, the most common are 
leather, asbestos, rubberized fabric, 
cork-insert leather, cork strips, and a 
number of other compositions under 
various trade names. Since a loom 
brake is called upon only to stop the 
loom quickly and not, like the brake 
of an automobile, to slow the speed 
down for long periods, almost any 
good lining material, properly ap- 
plied, will give excellent results. 


\} Brake handle 


- Brake- band! coverin 


Stud for brake 
and shipper 
handles 





‘Brake spring 


- Spring stud 





Fig. C26. Draper external-contracting loom brake 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


Friction Device for 
Slashers 


Designed to withstand the heaviest 
load imposed by larger looms beams 
now used in many mills is a double 
friction device for slashers brought 
out recently by Saco-Lowell Shops. 
60 Battervmarch St... Boston. km- 
bodied in the device is a special 
multiple-disk friction which is geared 
to wind the yarn onto the beam at 
any desired time after the beam has 
reached 18 in. or more in diameter. 

The beam is first started with the 
standard friction. Then. when de- 
sired. the hand-wheel is turned in 
the opposite direction. bringing the 
second friction into gear and auto- 
matically disengaging the first. The 
frictions cannot become locked. as 
tightening one releases the pressure 
on the other. 

With this second friction. the beam 
is geared to run at one-half of its 
original speed. This low speed de- 
creases the heat generated and. at 
the same time, brings into play a 
mechanism previously in reserve. It 
is stated that all difficulties of bear 
ings overheating and frictions burn- 
ing out are thus overcome. 

All bearings are anti-friction, and 
The new frie- 
tion device may be applied to any 


are easily accessible. 


Saco-Lowell slasher. except the new 
high-speed machine. 
Saco-Lowell has also announced 
improved all-copper size tanks for 
the cooking and storage of | size. 


Both types are made from an extra 





Size Tank (Saco-Louwell) 


ema 








Multiple Disk Friction (Saco-Lowell) 


heavy. strong copper. The cooking 
kettle is provided with single stirrers 
of new and improved design. This 
assembly consists of single stirrers 
mounted on a shaft of corrosion-proof 
metal which is hung from a_high- 
duty anti-friction bearing within a 
dirt-proof and splash-proof housing. 
The action of the single stirrer is 
supplied by a trio of baffle plates. 
Steam for cooking is delivered by an 
open, perforated copper coil. The 
mechanical construction of the  stor- 
vege kettle is similar to the cooking 
kettle, except that there are no baffle 
plates. and the heating effect is pro- 
duced by a large compressed copper 
coil placed directly at the bottom of 


the tank. 


Labeling Method 


Prestomark. a label) which obvi 
ates sewing on and hand-stamping 
methods, is now being offered by 
Kaumagraph Co.. 200 Varick St.. New 
York. The label is printed or litho 
graphed on thin fabric so treated that 
when applied with heat to any kind 


of garment it adheres for the life 


of the merchandise. thus providing 
permanent identification, 

\n automatic mechine for Presto 
mark application has been developed 
by Textile Machine Works. Reading. 
Pa. The mechine bas a magazin 

hich temetically feeds cartridges 
of labels to the article to be identi 
fed. and provides the proper amount 
of heat. 
permanent adherence. 


dwell. and pressure fo 
Application is 
rapid and is easily handled by the 
Magazines 


are available to accommodate any 


average textile worker. 


size of label. and the various sizes 
ure interchangeable. 


Bobbin Covers 


Bobbin covers for high-speed pro- 
duction of high-twist yarns are an ad- 
ditional feature of the silk and rayon 
twister recently announced by At- 
wood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
(T. W. May. 1938). It is stated that 
these covers greatly reduce frictional 
resistance between air and yarn, so 
that spindle speeds as high as 17,000 
r.p.m. are possible. with a decrease in 
power cost per pound of product. 

Other advantages attributed to the 
new bobbin covers are prevention of 
fiber separation at high speeds. due to 
decrease in size of balloon and hence 
speed of yarn: elimination of use of 
a flyer on single-end and light yarns. 
with accompanying desirable decrease 
in tension; more protection for yarns 
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Bo' bin Covers (Atwood) 
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being twisted, despite elimination of 
separators. 

The bobbin covers can be easily 
and quickly put in place, or removed 
when attention to bobbins is required. 


Mechanical Folder 


Mechanical folding of pillow cases, 
towels, napkins, and other articles is 
made possible by the Foldrite folder, 
a new machine developed recently by 
Rochester Engineering & Centrifugal 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. The Foldrite 
folder is made in two sizes, 36 in. 
and 40 in. The 36-in. machine is de- 
signed particularly as a towel-folding 
unit. It will make almost any type 
of fold desired, both with regard to 
cross as well as longitudinal folds, 
and will handle pieces ranging from 
18 to 36 in. in length, and 12 to 36 
in. in width, with a final folded width 
of 6 to 8 in. All adjustments for the 


the unit, the machine improves the 
product by applying to it a more 
salable fold and better finished ap- 
pearance. 

The 40-in. machine is particularly 
designed for folding pillow cases and 
will make almost any of the standard 
folds, as well as handle many of the 
standard-size cases. 


Flat Paper Bobbin 


A new, hardened and impregnated, 
flat paper bobbin has been placed on 
the #market recently by American 
Paper Tube Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
The bobbin can be furnished with 
short or long metal ferrule for me- 
chanical or electrical feeler motions. 
The bobbin is so designed that the 
periphery of the bobbin is concentric 
with the hole, assuring a firm, uni- 
form package which will align prop- 
erly in the shuttle. Since the bobbin 





Mechanical Folder (Rochester Engineering) 


different sizes of folds and articles are 
quickly and easily made without tools, 
by means of a simple adjustment 
wheel. Productive capacity of the 
machine is 1,000 doz., or more, per 
8-hr. day. 

After the fold has been made, the 
towels are carried by means of con- 
veyor to a towel stacking device, 
which automatically stacks and 
counts the towels. The machine keeps 
the total count, as well as counting 
off in lots of 12, 25, or 50, as may 
be desired. The counting arrange- 
ment consists of stacking the towels 
evenly, except for the 12th, 25th or 
50th towel, which is staggered, or 
slightly offset from the others, mak- 
ing it easy for the operator to pick 
off the exact number desired, with- 
out having to count them. 

It is stated that in addition to the 
money and labor saving features of 


is flat on two surfaces, it gives maxi- 
mum capacity, while well-rounded 
edges assure smooth, uniform deliv- 
ery and prevent kinking. 

The barrel is made by winding un- 
der tension a specially selected paper 
in successive layers around a steel 
arbor which corresponds to the 
spindle on a winding machine. Each 
layer is glued into place, assuring 
uniform thickness of wall within ex- 
tremely close limits. Later the tube 
is impregnated and hardened to give 
added strength, durability, and im- 
perviousness to moisture. 

Other advantages claimed for the 
bobbin are long life with full effi- 
ciency; light weight; perfect balance; 
absence of static; high resistance to 
splintering, chipping, and splitting; 
a smooth, hard, resilient surface 
which protects delicate fibers and re- 
duces loom stops, and well-rounded 
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Flat Paper Bobbin (American Paper 
Tube) 


and smooth corrugations which per- 
mit the softest yarns to run freely 
and yet prevent sluffing of hard-twist 
yarns. 


Dial Gage for Full- 
Fashioned Machines 


Accurate setting of jack beds, slur- 
cock, and verge plates, and proper 
alignment of needles, needle-bars, 
catch bars, and other parts of full- 
fashioned hosiery machines are facili- 
tated by means of a dial gage devel- 
oped by Walter T. Simond, of Frank- 
lin, N. H., and made by B. C. Ames 
Co., Waltham, Mass. The design and 
use of this gage has been described 
in detail in previous issues of TEXTILE 
Wortp, but it is only within the last 





Dial Gage (Ames) 


two or three months that the gage 
has been produced commercially. In 
addition to the gage itself, the follow- 
ing optional attachments are avail- 
able: gage holder base, vertical gage 
holder, horizontal gage holder, verge- 
plate attachment, and _ stitch-gage 
attachment. 


Open-Width Washer 


Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Lowell, 
Mass., has announced a new open- 
width washer, which is designed to 
run in tandem with and at the deliv- 





Open-Width Washer (Riggs & 
Lombard) 
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ery end of the progressive jig de- 
scribed in December, 1937 issue of 
TEXTILE Worxp. Like the latter ma- 
chine, the washer is used for process- 
ing heavy cotton fabrics, such as col- 
lar cloth, gabardines, heavy drills, 
twills, ducks, etc., which should not 
be roped up in a kier where they 
would be permanently creased. 

The machine is ordinarily built 
with three compartments—the _ first 
for soaping, and the second and third 
for rinsing. Excess water is squeezed 
back into the baths by nip rolls, and 
the pressure of these rolls can be 
regulated or released by the same 
handwheel. The normal capacity of 
the machine is about 30 yd. per min. 


Adjustable Pitch 
Diameter Sheaves 


A series of two-groove, adjustable 
pitch-diameter, Texsteel sheaves for 
speed variation up to 33% on any 
driven unit has recently been an- 
nounced by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. This type of 





Adjustable Pitch-Diameter Sheaves 
(Allis-Chalmers ) 


sheave is said to provide a sturdy, 
inexpensive, easily adjusted, varia- 
ble-speed drive for applications 
where the required load does not 
exceed 3 hp. The sheaves are now 
available in three sizes, making pos- 
sible 2 to 3 in., 2.5 to 3.5 in., and 
3.5 to 4 in. variations, respectively. 


Design Producer 


First shown at the Leipzig Indus- 
trial Fair, and now being marketed in 
this country by Textile Engineering 
Co., 158 Fourth St., Fall River, Mass., 
is a new device, known as a Vario- 
graph. The instrument, by means of a 
projector and several series of prisms, 
projects—either on a screen, design 
paper, fabric, or photographic film— 
an endless variety of central, rhythmi- 
cal or asymmetrical (scattered) vari- 
colored designs. 

Projection of designs on gray goods 
permits designers and others to judge 
numerous color and figure combina- 
tions as they will actually appear in 





Variograph Designs (Textile 
Engineering) 


the finished fabric, without the neces. 
sity of trial printing or trial weaving. 
Designs can be projected in any de- 
sired size and can, therefore, be ad- 
justed to any necessary repeat-size. 

The device is applicable to design 
production for a variety of fabrics, 
among which are carpets and rugs, 
print cloths, upholstery and drapery 
fabrics, dress goods, etc. 

In the accompanying illustration, A 
and B show central patterns; C, a 
rhythmical pattern; and D, an asym- 
metrical pattern, all produced by the 
Variograph. 


Hydraulic Beam Truck 
After a year of mill operation, the 


hydraulic beam truck developed by 
Stackbin Corp., Providence, R. I. 
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has been redesigned to meet condi- 
tions in a large variety of weave 
sheds. The truck is now offered in 
a model which will carry a full beam 
and lower it into position on prac- 
tically any loom, no matter how 
cramped the alley. While the truck 
is expected to be employed for 
handling beams of all ordinary sizes, 
it may prove particularly useful to 
those mills which have thus far been 
unable to adopt the very large beams 
for which a number of the newest 
looms are equipped, due to the fact 
that the beam diameters frequently 
exceed the widths of the alleys. This 
is because the truck raises the beam 
above the rear of the looms. 

The truck has an extreme lowered 
height of 8 in. from the floor and 
raises to a height of 28 in. The 
total width is 16 in. New features 
of this truck are a revolving cradle 
and swiveling casters, with provision 
for locking rear casters. 





Beam Truck (Stackbin) 


NEW DYES & CHEMICALS 


Textile Assistant 

A new textile assistant, for use 
both as a detergent and oxidizing 
agent in the developing of vat colors, 
has been announced recently by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. This product, known as 
Ondal A, is said to be quite stable, 
releasing its oxygen at a uniform 
rate. Advantages cited for the new 
product are a decrease in the length 
of finishing time and number of op- 
erations required, and the assurance 
of easily duplicated shades. 


Soaking Compound for 
Rayon Crepes 


Development of Albasol No. 1, a 
new type of soaking compound for 
deep-pebble rayon crepes, has been 
announced by National Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J. This product is 
said to give consistent results in 
producing an unusually deep, uniform 
pebble. 


Self-Emulsifying Oil 


Development of colorless  self- 
emulsifying oil has been announced 
recently by Haas-Miller Corp., 4th 
& Bristol Sts., Philadelphia. The 
product, which is known as Hamico 
No. 700, is described as an odorless, 
stainless, and non-oxidizing product, 
free from fatty acid and containing 
less than 4 of 1% moisture. 


General Dyes 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces 
the following new products: 

Diazo Brilliant Orange GGA Extra 
Conc., a developed color which, when 
diazotized and developed with De- 
veloper A, produces on cotton or on 
rayon bright shades of a_ yellowish 
orange, of very good fastness to wash- 
ing and excellent dischargeability 
with neutral or alkaline gums. Benzo 
Brown B, a direct dye which pro- 
duces a very good shade of a deep 
bluish brown on rayon-cotton, leaving 
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acetate very clear, and staining animal 
fibers only very slightly. Indanthren 
Olive Green GG Powder Fine for 
Dyeing, a homogeneous vat dye 
which yields a distinctly yellower 
shade than Indanthren Olive Green 
B; dyeings have excellent fastness 
to light and very good fastness to 
washing. Fast Wool Blue EG, a homo- 
geneous acid dye which levels well 
from a sulphuric acid bath, possesses 
good solubility, and is suitable for 
machine dyeing; in fastness prop- 
erties it is equal to dyes in the 
Supramine range. 


National Dyes 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., 


Inc., announces the following new 
products: Erie Catechine DC, a di- 


rect color producing somewhat yel- 
lower shades than Erie Fast Brown 
Conc., and somewhat greener and 
duller shades than Erie Catechine G 
Conc.; dyeings possess excellent fast- 
ness to perspiration, sea water, stov- 
ing, and rubbing; and good fastness 
to washing. Niagara Brilliant Blue 
BFL, a direct color of particular in- 
terest to the rayon dyer because of 
its suitability for barre rayon; ap- 
plied to cotton, rayon, or pure silk, it 
yields rather bright reddish shades 
of good fastness to perspiration, sea 
water, stoving, and rubbings; and ex- 
cellent fastness to acids and alkalis; 
it is dischargeable. Alizarol Flavine 
A Conc., a chrome color yielding yel- 
low shades of excellent fastness to 
light, washing, fulling, perspiration, 
sea water, and rubbing. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SurvEY OF ALTERNATIVES FOR OLIVE 
Ow 1n Processes oF Woot MANv- 
FACTURE; National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, 80 Federal 
St., Boston, 84 pp. 


This report, made by Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., to the National Associ- 
ation of Wool Manufacturers, gives 
the results of an investigation of the 
physical, chemical, spinning and other 
properties of mineral oils, glycerides, 
synthetic esters, and water-soluble 
compounds which have been offered 
to the trade or have been seriously 
considered as alternatives for olive 
oil for lubricating wool. Results of 
both laboratory and mill tests are 
included, together with a bibliography 
of journal and patent references to 
wool lubricants and lubrication, and 
a section dealing with the economics 
of the various natural glycerides in- 
vestigated. 


TRANE AtrR-CONDITIONING MANUAL: 
Trane Co.; La Crosse, Wis.; 333 
pp.; $5. 


The primary purpose of this book 
is to present factual information on 
air conditioning in such a way as to 
give the reader a well-organized, co- 
herent grasp of the subject. An out- 
growth of material originally prepared 
for the Trane Co., and used in loose- 
leaf form for some time, the manual 
is concerned chiefly with the practical 
application of engineering facts to 
the design of air-conditioning systems. 
Among the subjects considered are 
heat gains, properties of air and the 
psychrometric chart, calculations for 
the conditioned air supply, refrigera- 
tion for air conditioning, and water 
for air conditioning. In addition to 


the manual, Trane Co. has made 
available at nominal prices psychro- 
metric charts, cooling-load estimate 
sheets, and an air-conditioning ruler. 


From Hoop Skirts to Nupitry; by 
Carrie A. Hall; Caxton Printers 
Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho; $5.00. 


Of three recent fashion books Miss 
Hall’s “From Hoop Skirts to Nudity” 
is by far a better all round volume 
than the others. No publicity gag, 
but a factual story of fashion, sprink- 
led with historical data and seasoned 
with spicy quotations, this book is 
fit for technician or lay reader. 

Amply illustrated with photographs. 
it can truly be called a_ pictorial 
panorama of fashion covering 70 
years. Miss Hall’s story is based on 
actual experiences, for she herself 
has spent 50 years in designing and 
making more than 20,000 dresses. 

It is recommended for textile manu- 
facturers making finished dress goods 
and trimmings, for it may be much 
easier to anticipate future fashion 
trends after a Hall study of past 
developments and changes in_ this 
fickle field. Yes, it is a book for 
manufacturers to read, as part of 
their business, and to take home to 
their wives, for it is entertaining as 
well as educational. 


THe Carpet ANNUAL, 1938; British- 
Colonial Press, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land; 192 pages; 10 shillings or 
$2.50. 


This is the fourth edition of this 
yearbook and directory of the world’s 
carpet trade. It is enlarged over 


previous issues and contains a survey 
of world trade, a dictionary of carpet 
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weaves, articles and statistics, as well 
as a directory of the carpet world 
covering manufacturers, dealers, sup- 
ply houses, trade marks, etc. 


HaNnpBooK oF CHEMISTRY; 2nd Edi- 
tion; Compiled and edited by 
N. A. Lange; Handbook Publish- 
ers, Inc., Sandusky, Ohio; $6. 


This volume contains 1,500 pages 
of chemical and physical data, plus 
a 250-page appendix of mathematical 
tables and formulas, compiled by Dr. 
R. S. Burinton. 

New edition has been completely 
revised and brought up-to-date, and 
over 200 pages of new tables have 
been added. New data which are 
particularly helpful include a_for- 
mula index to organic compounds 
and a table of melting points of or- 
ganic compounds. Some of the sec- 
tions which the textile chemist will 
find of particular value are on corro- 
sion and heat-resistant alloys, deter- 
mination of hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion; organic reagents for inorganic 
analysis; relative humidity tables; 
and a table of conversion factors. 


THe LANCASHIRE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
54th Annual Edition; John Wor- 
rall, Ltd., Oldham, England; 430 
pages; 17 shillings. 


This directory, issued in April 
1938, not only gives information on 
the cotton spinners, weavers and 
allied trades of Lancashire but lists 
alphabetically plant managers, com- 
pany secretaries, and salesmen. It 
also gives classified lists of manu- 
facturers and useful statistics. 


SEED From Mapacascar; by Duncan 
Clinch Heyward; University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; $3.50. 


In an intimate story of his own 
family’s trials, successes and failures 
in the growing of Carolina rice the au- 
thor gives us a readable history of 
the rise and fall of a great industry. 
As such, the story is of deep interest 
to all engaged in other industries, 
and particularly those located in the 
South, 

The reader thrills to the pulsat- 
ing growth of that industry from the 
first small lot of seed brought from 
Madagascar to Charleston, S. C., 
by a Captain Thurber in 1685, 
through the romantic, wealthy, slav- 
ery-begotten era of the before-the-war 
lowlands, to the inevitable collapse of 
one agricultural empire resulting from 
two distinct causes; nature’s cruelty— 
unseasonal hurricanes, breaks in the 
river banks; and: the unrelenting 
progress made by machine cultiva- 
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tion in rice growing regions suitable 
for such inventions. 

Written without bitterness, illus- 
trated with photographs of the beauti- 
ful low-country, “Seed from Mada- 
gascar” has a clinging charm one 
rarely finds in a factual account of 
an author’s personal financial col- 
lapse. It is a real addition to any 
book shelf, a necessary one to Car- 
olinian libraries. 


Periop INFLUENCES IN INTERIOR 
Decoration; by Walter Rendell 
Storey; Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33 
St., New York; $3.00. 


One of the more readable books 
on interior decoration, the author goes 
into the matter of period influences 
in a way which is particularly ap- 
pealing to the manufacturer of today 
who supplies drapery fabrics and 
upholstery to the decorating trade. 
Mr. Storey discusses colors and woods 
and their combinations during the 
several periods taken up. He ties the 
upholstery colors and fabrics to the 
actual furniture design in a way 


NEWS OF 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn., has appointed William McL. 
Fraser to its staff to take an important 
role in the recently expanded engi- 
neering, research and development 
program. Mr. Fraser was formerly 
assistant general manager of H & B 
American Machine Co. and prior to 
that associated with Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co. 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed George P. Howell as district 
manager of the strip steel division 
for Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 
Mr. Howell is a former president of 
the Milwaukee Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents and a former director 
of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. His headquarters 
will be in Milwaukee. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has appointed Alfred 
Brandt as sales and technical repre- 
sentative in charge of its Cuban terri- 
tory. 


Caleo Chemical Co., Inc., Bound 
Brook, N. J., announces that J. A. Kil- 
commons and R. C. Morrison, formerly 
with John Campbell & Co., have 
joined its sales staff at Providence, 
R. I. M. A. Stough and M. L. Kirby 
have joined its sales department at 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Albert W. Drobile has established 
an office at 21 South 12th St., Phila- 


which is pleasantly understandable 
and at the same time completely 
eliminates future confusion on the 
point. Of particular interest to textile 
designers and colorists in a factual, 
historical, but not a technical way, 
it is also a nice volume for the house- 
wife who believes she'll do her own 
home in “periods,” or to the man 
who would like to know what it’s all 
about. 


Rayon AND SitK DiREcToRY AND 
Buyers Gumwe or Great Britain; 
Including the World’s Producers of 
rayon and all artificial fibers, 1937- 
1938. Old Colony House, South King 
St., Manchester, England: Hare- 
lequin Press Co., Ltd. Price 21 shill- 
ings. 

This newest edition of an accepted 
British textile directory includes sta- 
tistics on all principle textile divi- 
sions, with a complete buyers guide 
of seven sections, embracing the 
whole gamut of textile manufacture, 
lists of firms alphabetically, rayon 
and silk world tariffs, trade bodies 
and other valuable data. 


SUPPLIERS 





William McL. Fraser who has be- 
come associated with Atwood Machine 
Company 


delphia, to engage in textile consult- 
ing and engineering practice. 


Koroseal Sales Division, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has ap- 
pointed L. J. Hart, who has been with 
the company for the last 16 years, to 
devote his entire time to the sale of 
Koroseal materials to the textile in- 
dustry in North and South Carolina. 


Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
Ont., maker of heat cabinets for tex- 
tile plants, has installed considerable 
new machinery in its factory in that 
city. The firm has also opened branch 
offices in Vancouver and Halifax, 
which increases its branches to ten. 
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Nashua (N. H.) Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co., opened a modern office 
building for their administrative per- 
sonnel early last month. It adjoins the 
company’s plant on Franklin St., 
Nashua, and was dedicated to the 
founder of the business, the late J. L. 
Carter, by his son W. L. Carter now 
president of the firm. The building 
makes extensive use of glass brick, it 
is sound-proof, and air-conditioned. 


Crown Oil Products Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., announces that 
Sylvester R. Kaas has joined its staff 
as technical director. He was formerly 
associated with Atlas Refinery, Inc., 
in a similar capacity. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., re- 
cently purchased the American Print- 
ing Co. plant at Fall River, Mass., 
which is being equipped for the pro- 
duction of the new Firestone Contro- 
lastic yarns, used in the manufacture 
of elastic fabrics and garments. Al- 
though several layers of rubber go 
into each thread, Controlastic diam- 
eters range down to 1/125th of an 
inch. The new yarn will be available 
in both cones and skeins, and may be 
had either covered or uncovered. 


Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn., reelected Walter M. 
Nones as president. Odbert P. Wilson 
was elected executive vice-president 
and treasurer. 


Foxboro Co., precision instruments 
and controllers, has moved its Dallas, 
Texas, office and branch factory to 
1710 North Akard Street, where the 


entire building will be occupied. 


Murray W. Keeler, Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has been 
assigned temporarily to the Atlanta 
office. This office is under the manage- 
ment of I. D. Wingo. 


R. J. McCamy has joined the South- 
ern Dyestuff Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Lindale (Ga.) unit of the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. 


J. B. Wittrup, for 23 years con- 
nected with Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago Mechanical Rubber Branch. 
He will serve under John H. Merrell, 
vice-president of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., who is in charge of sales 
in the Mid-Western District. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 


Co., Cleveland, has moved its New 
York office to 110 East 42nd Street. 
The company’s Pittsburgh office has 
been moved to 355 Fifth Avenue. 


Connecticut Blower Co., Hartford, 





ls ra 


a 
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Conn., through Charles H. Keeney, 
general manager, announces the ap- 
pointment of Edw. F. Klick, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., as special sales engineer 
for New York State. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., following five 
years of experimentation in _ elec- 
trically precipitating dust out of the 
air, is centralizing the manufacture 
and sales of its “Precipitron” in its 
Cleveland, Ohio, Division. 
Kohnstamm, manager of the Cleveland 
Division, will supervise this depart- 
ment. George F. Begoon will be sales 
manager. 


Tolhurst Centrifugal Division, 
American Machine & Metals, Inc., 
moved its credit and collection de- 
partments to Chicago, IIl., with head- 
quarters at 35 East Wacker Drive. 
Formerly, these were maintained at 
East Moline, Ill. C. A. Force, credit 
manager, will remain in charge of the 
newly located apartments. 


L. L. Hurley has resigned as super- 
intendent of Marshall (N.C.) Mill & 
Power Co., to become North Carolina 





Smith, Drum & Co. marked its 50th 
anniversary by showing at Knitting 
Arts Exhibition some of the original 
tools used 50 years ago. 


representative of Carter Traveler Co. 
of Gastonia, N. C. J. L. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Gray Yarn Specialty Co., 
Gastonia, has been appointed to the 
post of technical advisor for Carter 
Traveler Co. 


Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., and Leicester, Mass., 
has taken over the entire twin-wire 
heddle business of F. A. Chase Co., 
Providence, R. I. Watson-Williams 
Mfg. Co., is one of the oldest manu- 
facturers of twin-wire heddles in this 
country. 


Warner Chemical Co., New York, 
announces the appointment of Ken- 
neth R. Bivans as manager of its 
Chicago office. Mr. Bivans was for- 
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Aerial view of recently established plant of the Carrier Engineering 
Corp. at Syracuse, N. Y 


merly with General Chemical Co. and 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Mr. Carr, 
formerly Chicago manager, has left 
the company. 


Specialty Products Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., announces that Dr. Eugene R. 
Manning is now associated with that 
firm as director of research and in 
development of new products used for 
processing textiles derived from 
cellulose. 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadel- 
phia, have revised their sales divi- 
sions and appointed a new assistant 
general sales manager. G. W. Pres- 
sell, now executive vice-president, 
has also assumed the position of 
general sales manager. To assist 
him, C. C. Schultze, former sales 
manager, Central Division, has been 
named assistant general sales mana- 
ger. The Central Division has been 
divided into three sections: Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and Chicago divisions. 
Departmental heads in the main office 
in Philadelphia are set up under a 
newly created position of research 
sales manager, filled by L. D. Hol- 
land. Research Department heads 
include: C. P. Green, lubrication re- 
search; J. N. Smith, leather research; 
C. B. Kinney, textile research; O. M. 
Gibson, metal research. 


Charles M. Mumford, mill engineer, 
has temporarily closed his Boston 
office, but will continue to serve his 
clients from his home address, 17 
Stearns Street, Newton Center, Mass. 


Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago. 


Ill., has appointed J. W. Marshall as 


sales manager of the company’s In- 
dustrial Products Division. Mr. Mar- 
shall has been associated for 15 years 
with manufacture and distribution of 
malt products. The company’s repre- 
sentative in the South is W. A. Par- 
due, Anderson, S. C. 


W. C. Hardesty Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has been incorporated as a_ sub- 
sidiary of W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc., of 
New York City, to open a plant at 521 
Front St., E., Toronto, Ont., for the 
manufacture of crude glycerine and 
various kinds of fatty acids and many 
other hydrogenated products used in 
the textile industry. 





Marcel Delamare of Paris, France, in- 
ventor of a mathematical designing 
system who has been visiting this 
country on business. 
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DENMAN 
LOOM PARTS 





Mean Just One Thing: 


Lowest Cost per Loom per Year| 





PICKERS, LUG STRAPS, 
HOLDUPS, ETC. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 








“COLLOIDAL KAOLIN” 
and 


“FRANKLIN CLAY” 


Are two exceptionally smooth non-abrasive 
inerts now being used by a number of mills. 


RESIDUE ON 300 MESH 0.3% 


Perhaps it might be well if we sent a sample 
each to your Chemist—Simply drop us a line. 


UNITED CLAY MINE 
CORPORATION 


General Offices « Trenton, N. J. 








Water Purification Plants | 
Designed — Constructed — Guaranteed | 
By 

HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 
















_ Also INVERSAND Zeolite Softeners, 
Chemical Feeders, De-Oiling Filters and 
BASEX and HI-BASEX Greensand Zeolites 
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| Coleman, 


| Jr, 
| resigned as vice-presidents to 
| become directors; C. M, Geer, 
| formerly 


| Southeastern 
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THE PERSONAL 





Cason J. Callaway, chair- 
man of the board, Callaway 
Mills, La Grange, Ga., retired 
June 4, from active manage- 
ment of that company. Other 
changes announced by Fuller 
E, Callaway, Jr., president, 
follow: S. Y. Austin, C. W. 
Hatton Lovejoy, 
James Newsom, B. N. 
Ragsdale, Wm. H. Turner, 
and H, G. Smith, 


assistant vice-presi- 
dent, goes to the sales division; 
A. B. Edge, Jr., formerly 
secretary, becomes vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchases; 
R. D. Williams, Jr., was elec- 
ted vice-president in charge of 
sales: J. Hal Daughdrill, 


superintendent Manchester 


| plant, becomes general super- 
| intendent. 


Bernard Cone, for the last 
21 years president of Proxim- 
ity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. 
C., has been elected chairman 
of the board, and Herman 
Cone, who has been treas- 
urer of the company since 
1917, was elected president. 
A. C. Holt was advanced from 


| assistant treasurer to treasurer. 


Julian W. Cone was elected 
vice-president and Hill Hunter, 
secretary and general manager. 
Bernard Cone is a brother of 


the late Caesar Cone, who, 
with Moses Cone, founded the 
company in 1895. Herman 
| Cone is a son of the late 


Caesar Cone. 


Elroy Curtis, president of 
Cottons, —_Inc., 
New York, was elected chair- 
man of the board at the com- 
pany’s semi-annual meeting at 
Sea Island, Ga., May 15. He 
is succeeded in the office of 
president by Rosser J. Smith, 
formerly vice-president of the 


| Bank of Manhattan Co., who 
| joined 


Southeastern recently 
as vice-president. William W. 
Stewart was re-elected execu- 
tive vice-president and_treas- 
urer, and Richard E. Reeves 
re-elected secretary. 


F. Martin, 
Martin, 2nd, 


Wil- 
and 


Thomas 
liam L. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


@ Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Blow- 
ing Rock, N. C., June 17 and 
18, 1938. 


@ American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, annual meeting, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J., June 27 to 
July 1, 1938. 


@ National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, thirteenth show, 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Dec. 5 to 10, 1938. 





Charles M. Anderson, presi- 
dent, vice-president and _ secre- 
tary, respectively, of Martin 
Dyeing & _ Finishing Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J., were guests 
of honor at a dinner given late 
in April at the New York 
Whist Club in celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the company. The 
company was started as James 
Martin & Co. located in Phila- 
delphia in 1838. It has been 
handed down from father to 
son since that date. Leavelle 
McCampbell, head of Mc- 
Campbell & Co., New York, 


presided at the dinner. 


Gerrish H. Milliken, presi- 
dent, Deering Milliken & Co., 


New York, and Robert T. 
Stevens, president, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., New York, 


were awarded honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Laws at the com- 


mencement exercises of the 
Presbyterian College, Clinton, 
S: i. on April 30, W. P. 
Jacobs is president of the 
college. 


Arthur R. Clapham, form- 


erly vice-president and general 





Elroy Curtis 


sales manager of Johnson & 
Johnson, Inc., New Brunswick, 
N. J., has been elected presi- 
dent succeeding Robert W. 
Johnson who has held that 
office for the last ten years. 
Arthur B. Hill succeeds Mr. 
Clapham. 


Jacob W. Schwab has been 
elected president of Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co., New York, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the 
death of Lawrence Marx. Mr. 
Schwab has been treasurer of 
the company since 1925 and 
associated with it since 1912. 


Merwin R. Haskell was 
elected treasurer to succeed 
Mr. Schwab. 

T. C. Barber has _ been 


elected president of the newly 
organized Barber Hosiery 
Mills, Mount Airy, N. C. W. 
F. Carter, Jr. is secretary and 
treasurer. 
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W. P. Fickett has been 
re-elected president of Textile 
Fabrics Association, New 
York, for the ensuing year. 
Joseph Kahn of Jacob S. 
Bernheimer & _ Bro., and 
Howard Veit, of M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, were elected 
vice-presidents. 


W. J. Carter, president of 
Carter Fabrics Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. and manager of 
S. Slater & Sons Co., Slater, 
S. C., has also been made 
manager of Cleveland Cloth 
Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


George Taylor has become 
associated with Prudential 
Worsted Mills. Philadelphia, 
Pa. He was formerly super- 
intendent of Adelphia Worsted 
Mills and of John Culbertson 
& Sons. 


A. Harry Feldman has 
been elected president _ of 
United Factors Corp., New 
York, succeeding the late 
Lawrence Marx. Mr. Feldman 
has been actively in charge of 
the business for the last three 
years. 





Rosser J. Smith 


Frank L. Winston has 
been appointed sales manager 
for Polly Prentiss, Inc., Sum- 
ter, S. C.. with headquarters 
at New York office of the 
company. 


Ernest Sumner has_ been 
elected president of the newly- 
organized Gastonia (N. C.) 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Inc.. and Robert Jackson is 
secretary-treasurer. Allen H. 
Sims, vice-president and cash- 
ier of the Citizens National 
Bank, Gastonia, N. C., has 
been elected vice-president. 


Samuel Boston Lathan, 
for some years secretary and 
treasurer of the former 


Catawba Mills and the 
Chester Gingham Mills, both 
of Chester, S. C., recently 








Dr. E. H. Killheffer, elected 
president of U. S. Institute 
for Textile Research 


observed his 96th birthday. 
He was prominent as a cotton 
factor until forced to retire 
from active duties because of 
his health. He is the last 


remaining Confederate veteran 


in Chester County. 


Frank Wineskie, president 
of the Diamond Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Co., High Point, N. C., 
has returned to his home from 
a four-months world tour. 


J. M. Gamewell, president 
and treasurer of the Erlanger 
Cotton Mill, Lexington, N. C., 
after having been confined to 
the City Memorial Hospital at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for four 
and a half months, following 


injuries he sustained in a fall, | 


has gone to Asheville, N. C., 
for convalescence. 


John L. Smith has become | 
general manager of the Ren- | 


frew plant of Brandon Corp., 
Travelers Rest, S. C., succeed- 


ing T. T. Tourtelot’= Mr. | 
Smith was formerly secretary | 
treasurer of | 
the Brandon Corp. of Green- | 


and assistant 


ville, S. C. 


Edward H. Carnall has 


Philadelphia sales | 


become 


agent for the Riverside 


Worsted Co. of Woonsocket, | 


R. 1 


Harold S. Birkby has been | 
appointed sales manager of | 
Hodges Carpet Co., Indian | 
Orchard, Mass. He _ succeeds | 
Harry N. Vickerman, who | 
recently resigned. Mr. Birkby’s | 


headquarters will be at the 
New York office of the com- 
pany. 


Walter Black, who has | 
been associated with the dye- | 
ing and printing industry for 


many years, has joined Puritan 
Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J. He will cover the New 
York converting trade. 


William A. Spellisy, asso- 


ciated for many years with the | 


cotton yarn market in New 





lll 


John P. 


Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


_— 


We check credits, 
assume credit losses, 
and advance in cash, 
the net value of 
shipments as made. 


John P. Maguire & Co., Tne. 


370 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. 
ASHLAND 4-414] 


NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Representative 

TAYLOR R. DURHAM 

First National Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON 
STARCHES 


For All Textile 
Purposes 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


Quality « » Service 
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..» BEFORE THEY START! 
Spots and holes in hosiery, knit- 

wear, etc., can be caused in the peroxide bath 

by flocculent material containing iron, or 

specks of iron rust. 

That’s why so many mills use Star Brand, 

pure and crystal clear. It prevents the deposit 

of impurities on the fiber. 

Safeguard the efficiency of your bleach baths 

with “Star” Brand Silicate of Soda. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S.Third St., Philadelphia. 
Chicago Sales Office: Engineering Bldg. Stocks in 60 cities. 


SILICATES OF SODA £2 


\ 








1. Take any three 
2. From any lot 


“Any Three” 
3. Then you'll agree— 


“Co TERMACO” 


For CARD ROOM BOBBINS, 
Creel, Twister and Warp Spools, Skewers, 
Clearer Boards, Scavenger Rolls, ete. 


The Terrell Machine (o., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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| succeeded 


| New York, 


| Mass., 


York, has joined Palmetto 


| Yarn Corp., 79 Worth St. 


R. O. Zachritz, sales man- 
ager of the cotton fabric divi- 


sion of Marshall Field & Co., 
New York, has resigned. 

M. B. Smith, Jr., vice- 
president of Burlington Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., has 
resigned. He was with the 
company for 10 years. 


Fred R. Edington, execu- 


tive vice-president and general 


manager of Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N.J., has re- 
signed these posts due _ to 


health, but will continue as a 
director of the company and 
supervisor of wool pur- 


as 


| chases. The duties relinquished 


by Mr. Edington will be taken 
up by F. A, Burghardt, vice- 
president in charge of men’s 
wear, and Robert S. Bartlett, 
mill superintendent. Mr. Ed- 
ington joined Botany in 1929. 
He was at one time assistant 
to William M. Wood, presi- 
dent of American Woolen Co. 


Leo Bluhm, has resigned as 
president of Arnold Sales 
Corp. and as a director of 
Arnold Print Works. Dr. S. M. 
Jones, president of the latter, 
has also become president of 
the sales company. John 
Wolf, who has been vice- 
president, has been made ex- 
ecutive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the sales com- 
pany. 


Charles Blount, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president of United 
Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., 
has become treasurer also. The 
vacant office of president was 
not filled. 


Cyrus H. Williams, a for- 
mer vice-president of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, 
has become sales manager of 
Worumbo Co., with offices in 
succeeding Harry 
Shirreffs who resigned _ six 
month ago. 


William Zylstra, formerly 
general superintendent of 
Booth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
is now superintendent 
of Spencer Mill, Spindale, N. C. 


B. M. Bowen, superinten- 
dent of Salisbury (N. C.) Cot- 


| ton Mills was elected head of 


the Piedmont Division — of 
Southern Textile Association 
at Charlotte meeting, May 28. 


T. G. Gray, formerly with 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C., is now  superin- 
tendent of Gossett Mills, Wil- 
liamstown, S. C. 


Thomas H. Johnson, for- 
merly of New York office of 
American Bemberg Corp., has 


John R. Sherrill, 


| resigned, as southern represen- 


tative. Mr. Johnson’s head- 
quarters are at Greensboro, 
Pls Ac 

Irving Lewin has become 
general superintendent of 


Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, 
N. C. He was previously with 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
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Frank J. Knell, of Lehman 


Bros, elected president of 
N. Y. Cotton Exchange on 
June 6. 


George E. Palmer, form- 
erly with A. D. Julliard & Co., 
New York, has joined the sales 


organization of the worsted 
division of Pacific Mills in 


charge of women’s wear coat- 
ings. 


Maxwell R. Forrest, son of 
the president of Forrest Yarn 


Co., Philadelphia, who has 
been covering the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey terri- 


tories for that company, is tak- 
ing over the New England area 
and will have headquarters in 
Providence, R. I. 


Frank Beattie has become 
sales manager of the New York 
office of Beattie Mfg. Co., suc- 
ceeding the late Robert H. 
Beattie. Ray Perkins has 
been promoted from the sales 
staff to be assistant sales man- 
ager. 


Ray Brooke, for some time 
New York representative of 
the Exeter (N. H.) Mfg. Co., 
has resigned his connection 
with that company. He has 
been succeeded by Earle R. 
Loomer who has been associ- 
ated with the New York office 
since 1930. 


John L. Redmond, treas- 
urer and credit manager of 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., 
New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association for a second 


term at the annual meeting on 
May 19. 


David Hausemann _shas 
joined Department 1 of Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., New York. 
He was for 13 years previously 
associated with L. Bachmann 


& Co. 


M. K. Bassett has joined 
Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co. as 
general sales contact repre- 
sentative. He was_ recently 
with Rice-Stix Co., St. Louis. 


W. Jones won first prize at 
the annual spring golf tourna- 
ment held at Blue Hill Golf 
and Country Club by Textile 
Banking Co., New York. Sec- 
ond prize was won by B. 
Mapes and third prize by J. 
Lynch. Forty-three _ officers 
and employees participated in 
the play. 
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N. M. Black has _ been 
elected vice-president of Pres- 
ton Piece Dye Works, Garner- 
ville, N. Y. 


Edward R. Shannon has 
been appointed general sales 
manager of the Modern Cen- 
tral Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Paterson, N. J. 


Graeme Whytlaw was 
chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Rayon Yarn 
Peddlers’ Association of New 
England for its annual outing 
held June 10 at the Kitansett 
County Club of Cape Cod. 


Frank Bastow, of Cascade 
Woolen Mills, Oakland, Me., is 
president of the Tam O’Shanter 
Club of the State of Maine, 
which is planning an outing at 
the Belgrade Hotel & Country 
Club on June 29. With this 
outing will be held the annual 
golf tournament of the woolen 
manufacturers and salesmen of 
Maine. 


Daniel J. Donovan, pur- 
chasing agent of Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., since 
1930, was elected a director of 
the New England Purchasing 
Agents Association on May 18. 
Included in the membership 
are: O. E. Mortensen, Earn- 





Daniel J. Donovan 
shaw Knitting Co.; R. F. 
Winslow, Holliston Mills, 
Inc.; R. S. Howland and F. 
Bolster, Kendall Mills; W. 
E. Sharp, Lawrence Mfg. Co.; 
W. S. Williams, Mt. Hope 
Finishing Co.; F. R. Fritz, 
Nashua Mfg. Co.; A. A. 
Robey, U. S. Bunting Co. 


Robert J. Greenleaf, form- 
erly with Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago, has joined the 
sales staff of Cooper, Wells & 
Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Ruth Joan Schoenberg, 
formerly stylist with Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., has joined 
the staff of A. M. Tenney 
Associates and will cooperate 
with that firm’s customers in 
fabric development and promo- 
tional work. 


J. P. Redston, of St. 
Johns, Quebec, Canada, has 
been elected president of the 
Quebec Section of the Cana- 
dian Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists. succeed- 
ing S. B. Wood. 


R. Allen Watson, of Upper 
Darby, Pa, was _ elected 
supreme consul of Delta Kappa 
Phi, national textile fraternity 
at recent convention held in 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Woven Label Manufac- 


turers’ Association elected 
officers as follows on May 

at meeting in New York: 
President, Herbert M. Kahn 
of National Woven Label Co.; 


vice-president, Albert <. 
Kluge of Artistic Weaving 
Co.; treasurer, Maurice B. 


Ripin of United States Woven 
Label Co.; and honorary sec- 
retary, Nathan H. Poor of 
American Fabrics Co. 


Harry J. Fenton is the new 


manager of Murray (Ky.) 
Hosiery Mills, succeeding 
William Egoff. Mr. Fenton 


has been superintendent of the 
Ideal Hosiery Mills, Maryville, 
Tenn., for some time. 


Andrew W. Macy has been 


appointed general  superin- 
tendent of Nashawena Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. He was 


treasurer of the Taber Mill up 
to the time it was taken over 
by the RFC. He succeeds J. 
Allen Swainbank, who resigned. 
Mr. Macy was formerly super- 
intendent at the Nashawena. 


Max Gold, selling agent for 


Fitchburg (Mass.) Weaving 
Co., fas moved his offices to 
450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 

Frank R. Love, for seven 
years with North American 
Rayon Corp., Elizabethton, 


Tenn., has been transferred to | 


the southern district sales office 
at Greensboro, N. C. 


Kenneth Walker is now 
office manager of Blue Ridge 
Rayon Mills, Altavista, Va., 
succeeding F. E. Matthews, 
who has been transferred to 
the Greensboro, N. C., office 
of the Burlington Mills Corp. 


Guy Bird is manager of | 
Radford (Va.) Weaving Mill, 
new unit of the Burlington 
Mills, Inc., which recently 


began operations, and which is 
scheduled to reach production 
capacity by early summer. 


Borden Mills, Ine., Kings- 


port, Tenn., announces the 
following advancements: J. 


Frank Sentell, from superin- 
tendent of carding to assistant 
to the superintendent; L. D. 
Putnam, from overseer of 
carding to superintendent of 
carding; J. E. Peppers, from 
second hand of carding to 
overseer of carding; and J. C. 
Barton, from section man to 
second hand of carding. 


E. S. Tillinghast has been | 


appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Union Bleach- 
ery, Greenville, S. C. He was 


formerly associated with Pacific | 


Mills, Lyman, and other textile 
plants in South Carolina. 


Harry O. Ferester, New 
York sales agent for Royal 
Weaving Co. of Pawtucket, 
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PAGE originated woven wire fence in 1883. Consistent 
with a record for constant pioneering in fencing, PAGE 
now Offers industry the only fence line post designed pri- 
marily for use with chain link metal fabric. Other metal 
posts are but adaptations of existing structural shapes. 

The P-12 Wing Channel Post design provides wider 
bearing surface for fabric—maximum strength—smart ap- 
pearance. It exposes no injurious sharp corners. Wings and 
channel take rigid grip in concrete footing. PAGE P-12 
Posts are high carbon steel, heavily galvanized to the high 
P-12 standard of rust resistance. 


5 SUPERIOR FENCE METALS 


PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior metals to meet all 
destructive atmospheric conditions. They include Page 
P-12 Copper-bearing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page- 
Alcoa Aluminum, Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel in woven 
wire, and Page genuine Wrought Iron picket fence. The 
metal best suited to your locality and purpose is impar- 
tially recommended by PAGE fence experts. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 


Mail the coupon. It will bring you illustrated booklet, 
“Fence Facts” and refer you to nearest of 92 completely 
responsible Page Fence Distributors located throughout 
the United States for free consultation, expert fencing 
service and erection by trained crews. 
Page Fence is a product of 
the Page Steel & Wire 
Division of American Chain 
& Cable Company,Inc. 








Dept. TW6, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Please mail me, without obligation, new Free Booklet ‘‘Fence 


Facts’’ and name of nearest associated Page Fence Distributor. 
Cancdite secuddutcidnaviewdusaeeebuaedscasaedgdawenes 
NN a iy 0 6 o ced EAR ae edt eA etChetdteteweneduuee 
Ae eee sod nace Maen Sen aGn Ae a aie ES PONG dave didaawenwe 


AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE + SINCE 1883 | 
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R. 1. until its recent liquida- of the Bradford-Durfee Textile 
tion, has organized his own School was named permanent 
selling agency for silk and _ technical adviser of the asso- 
rayon gray goods under the ciation at the annual meeting 
name Harry O. Ferester Co. in Fall River May 19. 


F. B. McDonald has been H. E. Littlejohn has been 
made superintendent of the named stylist and designer for 
Winona, Miss., unit of the J. Drayton Cotton Mills, Spar- 
W. Sanders Cotton Mills. He  tanburg, S. C. He was formerly 
was formerly with the Bibb southern manager for the Steel 


Mfg. Co., at Columbus, Ga. Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. H. Ferguson has been S. M. Newsom, who was 


made night superintendent of graduated from the weaving 
printing at Rock Hill (S. C.) and designing department of 
Printing & Finishing Co. He _ the textile school of Clemson 
was recently with Ware Shoals College, S. C., in 1934, has 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. become an instructor in labora- 


QUALITY CARD CLOTHING | a ee a a work at that textile school. 


| joined the staff of the Biltmore Ralph Davis, formerly with 
offers a well-balanced quartet of reasons why it | Textile Mills, New York, as Dunean Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
; : : | stylist and designer. has become overseer of weav- 
will pay you to use it on your machines— | J. C. Milne has become img at Alabama Mills Co., 
manager of the Montala Cotton Jasper, Ala. 
Mills, Montgomery, Ala. George A. Johnston has 
become overseer of wet finish- 
ing at Neponset Woolen Mills, 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





—Unfailing Quality 
—Uniformity of Structures 


. Paul K has bee 
—Long life and au napp ha een 


elected president of the du- 


—Quick Service. Pont Employees Recreational 
Q | Association, Waynesboro, Va. W. George Bleackley has 
Don’t buy one without the others— | Ed Farrell is vice-president taken charge of the finishing 


and F. N. Taylor is treasurer. department in the printing 
division of Southbridge (Mass.) 
Finishing Co. 


You need them all Peter C. Wayner has been 


7 eps re. | elected president of the Tex- 
Write or Wire tile Designers, Analysts & J. F. Sentell has been 

° e | Technicians Association, Fall named assistant to the super- 
Ben amin Booth Com any River, Mass. Vice-president is intendent of the Borden Mills, 
William Savicki; secretary, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. He was 
Manufacturers of Card Clothing Since 1891 | Oliver Bodeau; treasurer, formerly superintendent of 


Leo Chabot. Alfred Higgins carding. 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 








| Obituary 


Charles H. Murphy, aged in Scotland. Prior to organ- 
71, a partner in the former izing his own company he was 
| Ridley Watts & Co., New York, superintendent of Galey & 
but retired for the last 12 Lord Co., Chester, Pa. He 
years, died suddenly at his founded the Hampton Co. in 
home in Montclair, N. J., 1900. He also established the 
May 9. Albert H. Van Dan Co., New 


| ” Y k, as a sal 9s agency for 
| Arnold M. Shaw, member ~ s € gency fi 





xtiles. 
| of the cotton yarn firm of L. —_ 
| P. Muller & Co., died last Martin G. Langenau, aged 
month in Philadelphia. 61, associate selling agent of 


American Woolen Co., New 
York for many years, died at 
his home in Brooklyn, May 
20. He was with the Amer- 
ican for more than 35 years. 


Harry Rounds, aged 64, 
formerly head of Associated 
Designers, New York, and a 
| charter member of the Textile 
| Salesmen’s Association, died 
May 4. Silas A. Tucker, aged 51, 

Arthur H. Doane, aged 40, ™anager of Chicago Mechan- 
vice-president of J. S. Bossong ical Rubber Goods Branch, 
& Co. Mer York. died Mey Raybestos - Manhattan, cne., 
18. E died recently. 












MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


NONQUITT MILLS 


Walter Parker, aged 52 Charles Tiberghien, aged 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. , 


associated for nearly seven 80, president and founder of 
years with Stillwater Sales the French Worsted Co., Woon- 
Co.. New York. died May 19 socket, R. a died at Tourco- 
at his home in Merrick, L. I. ime _ France, May_ 15. He 
a founded the American com- 
Wells W. Cheney, aged pany in 1906. He visited 
80, who, prior to his retire- Woonsocket last November. 
ment 18 years ago, was super- j 
intendent of the broad silk _ William D. Maginnis, aged 
weaving department of Cheney 79, former partner in Magin- 
Bros., died at Daytona, Fla., nis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 
Mav 18. one — largest textile 
: : mill in that section, died of 
__ Thomas McConnell, aged 4 heart attack at his New 
(7, president and general man- (Qy;Jeans home on April 27. 
ager of Hampton Co., East- 
hampton, Mass., died at Mi- W. H. Snider, of W. H. 
ami, Fla., May 24, after a Snider Hosiery Mills, High 
year’s illness. He was born Point, N. C. was fatally burned 


CRAMERTON MILLS 


CRAMERTON, WN. C. 


TALLAPOOSA MILLS 


TALLAPOOSA, GA. 






WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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in the Terminal Hotel fire, 
Atlanta, Ga., on May 16. 


James M. Fowler, aged 75, 
vice-president of E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mills, Inc., Burlington, 
N. C., died April 30. 


Harold Pitts Harrower, 
aged 41, head of L. E. Har- 
rower & Son, Hagaman, N. Y.., 
died last month. He succeeded 
his father on the latter’s death 
three years ago. 


Eubert Lyerly, aged 60, 
head of Elliott Knitting Mills 
and Lyerly _‘Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. C., 
died May 29. 


John Champion, aged 48, 
president of Romaine Textile 
Printing Co., New York, and 
a pioneer in screen and block 
printing, died last month. 


Edward S. Tennent, aged 
76, purchasing agent for num- 
erous important textile mills 
in the Piedmont Section, died 
at Spartanburg, S. C., May 26. 
He had served the industry in 
his section over a period of 
many years. 


James G. Field, aged 85, 
founder and owner of the Jas. 
G. Field Woolen Mills, Tav- 
istock, Ont., died recently at 
his home in that town. 


Frederick Reynolds, aged 
73, prior to retirement 18 years 
ago superintendent of Potom- 
ska Mill and Whitman Mill, 
New Bedford, died May 4 at 
Stoughton, Mass. 


Elon Huntington Hooker, 
president and founder of 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
New York, died May 10. 


Hollie B. McCormac, pres- 
ident of Virginia Woolen Co., 
Winchester, Va., died recently. 
He was first employed by that 
mill 35 years ago at 50c per 
day. 


George K. White, aged 62, 
founder of the Hawkesbury 
Textiles, Ltd., of Montreal, 
Que., and Hawkesbury, Ont., 
and president until his recent 
retirement, died in Ottawa, 


Ont. 


Sidney Johnson Smyer, 
aged 76, president of the New 
City Mills Co., and founder of 
the Fiber Mfg. Co., both of 
Newton, N. C., died at his 
home there April 25. 


George Burton Gibson, 
aged 67, president of the 
South Silk Mills, Spring City, 
Tenn., died at his farm near 
Spring City recently. 


J. Charles Thomas, aged 
84, for many years a member 
of the Boston wool firm of 
Blake & Stearns, died at New- 
tonville, Mass., on May 5. 


Thomas F. Kelley, aged 
60, foreman of twisting, Amer- 
ican Thread Co., Willimantic, 
Conn., died May 12. Mr. Kel- 
ley had been in the employ 
of the company for 45 years. 


J. A. Lowell Blake, aged 
59, long-time director of the 


Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., 
died at Beverly Farms, Mass., 
recently. 


John D. Campbell, aged 
67, superintendent of Rockfish 
Mills, Hope Mills, N. C., from 
1914 to 1918, died at his home 
in Fayetteville, N. C., May 19. 


Andrew Byard Widdoes, 
aged 75, of Dexter, Maine, 
died recently. He was super- 
intendent of the Amos Abbott 
Woolen Mill for 13 years. 


Joseph E. Wood, aged 65, 
former superintendent of the 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Textile 
Mills, died at Bloomfield, N. J., 
where he was superintendent 
of the Oakes Bros. Worsted 
Mill. He was a native of 
England and came to America 
in 1909. 


Herbert Howard, aged 74, 
at one time associated with his 
father’s woolen manufacturing 
business in Philadelphia and 
later with the New York end 
of the woolen business, died 


May 15. 


Fred C. Rydstrom, aged 
60, in charge of the St. Louis 
office of Joshua L. Bailey & 
Co., until his retirement a year 
ago, died in New Bedford, 
Mass., May 16. 


George A. Frisbie, at one 
time treasurer of the Frisbie 
Stanfield Knitting Co., Utica, 
N. Y., died May 15. 


Otto Lehmann, aged 49, 
sales manager for James H. 
Dunham & Co., New York, 
N. Y., died suddenly May 17. 


George B. Kreamer, aged 
74, for 55 years associated with 
the Shackamaxon Mills of 
Philadelphia, died at his home 
in that city April 27. 


Leo Friedman, associated 
for more than 40 years with 
Robert Reis & Co., New York, 
died at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., May 11. 


Henry F. Morris, Jr., aged 
75, a retired carpet yarn man- 
ufacturer of Manayunk, died 
at his home in Philadelphia, 


April 20. 
Marsden Seabrook, for 


many years West Coast repre- 
sentative of Taylor, Clapp & 
Beall, New York, died sud- 


denly early last month. 


Harry Yates MacNeil, 
aged 59, president of the 
board of directors of the Fonda 
(N. Y.) Glove Lining Co., 
died at Amsterdam, N. Y. on 
May 11. 


Robert N. Beetem, aged 
53, former head of R. N. 
Beetem & Co., ribbon manu- 
facturers, Carlisle, Pa., died at 
Harrisburg, May 6. 


Alexander C. Maurer, 
aged 74, treasurer of F. W. 
Maurer’s Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia, died suddenly April 29. 


Charles H. Shaw, for the 
last three years Philadelphia 
office manager for Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., died 
at his home on April 15. 
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uality figure 7,500! 


If the product of 
Number (Engl.) < Tensile Strength 
in gramms 


is about 7,500, it may be said that 
we are dealing with a yarn of excel- 
lent properties. The high degree of 
firmness of our PHRIX types, to- 
gether with their extreme suitability 
for spinning, will enable the spinner 





easily to attain quality figures of 
7,000—8,000 in his PHRIX yarns. 
ee 
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BK CURL FIBRE FORTHE COTTON SPINNER 
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McGRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL 






As business paper publishers for over 
fifty years, McGraw-Hill is uniquely 
equipped to offer complete, authori- 
tative direct mail coverage of Indus- 
try’s major markets. 





| Cotton Mill News 


| 


Fletcher Mill, Huntsville, 
Ala., has had its machinery 
dismantled and shipped out of 
town, 


Best Value Mfg. Co., East 
Haddam, Conn., has been 
chartered with capital of 
$50,000, to operate a local mill 
on cotton specialties. Lorraine 
McCarrick, Thayer Bldg., Nor- 
wich, Conn., is interested. 


Franco-American Thread 
Co., East Hampton, Conn., 
has been dissolved. It was the 
American branch of Filatures 
& Filteries de France, Lille, 
France, whose products will 
be imported by L. A. Cham- 
pon, 234 West 15th St., New 
York. 


Millville (N. J.) Mfg. Co. 
has recently installed 10 new 
Saco-Lowell long-draft roving 
frames and accessory equip- 
ment. 


Hickory (N. C.) Weavers. 
Ine., bankrupt, is now owned 
by Henry C. Cline, Hickory 
contractor, his private bid of 
$25,000 having been confirmed. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Unit No. 3, Charlotte, N. C., 
is overhauling all cards, as 
part of a modernization pro- 
gram under way for some 
time. New Saco-Lowell long- 
draft spinning and more than 
100 new four-box looms have 
already been installed. 


Elizabeth’s Indian Creek 
Cottons, Ine., Lincolnton, 
N. C., has been organized to 
operate a mill in this vicinity. 
Incorporators include R. P. 
Dicks, Lincolnton, and W. H. 


Holderness, Greensboro, N. C. 


__MIL NEWS 
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hase drives. 


J. E. Sirrine & 


Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
engineers. 

Greenwood (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mill is completing a 


three-story addition, 42 x 92 
ft., for expansion in operating 
and office divisions, costing 
about $50.000. 


Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C., unit, have 
awarded contract to Ingold Co. 
for a $300,000 roofing job. 


Aragon - Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Whitmire, S. C., has 
completed an addition to ma- 
chine shop and beam storage 
department, at a cost of about 
$20,000. Potter & Shackleford, 
Inc., of Greenville, S. C., had 
the contract. 


Chilhowee Mills, Athens, 
Tenn., is constructing an addi- 
tion, 43 x 135 ft., in which 
new machines will be installed. 


Ingram Mfg. Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is planning ex- 
pansion in yarn-manufacturing 
division, and will use the space 
made available by discontinu- 
ance of its Colorug department. 


Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va., are completing two addi- 
tions to mill, comprising a one- 
story unit, 50 x 150 ft., for 
expansion in kier department, 


and a_ two-story warehouse. 
Contract was let to C. L. 
Lewis, Lynchburg, Va. Work 


will cost about $100,000, with 


equipment. 


Marshall Field & Co., 
Fieldale, Va., plant, through 
J. Frank Wilson, superintend- 
ent of this plant, announced 
plans for the construction of 





Extreme accuracy c 
(guaranteed to 98%) and through careful analysis of 
markets, complete classification of companies and person- 
nel, etc., the widest possible selections are available. Send 
for handy reference folder “Hundreds of Thousands of 
Reasons Why” which describes how McGraw-Hill Lists are 


a $35,000 community building 


, ? © . 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roa- and gymnasium. 


noke Rapids, N. C., is erecting 


an addition at a cost of $60,- Crompton - Shenandoah 





built and maintained. 000. J. E. Sirrine & Co. Co, hi ery — an- 
: Greenville, prepared the plans. nounces plans for the con- 
* What Fields Do You Want To Reach? ° struction of an addition to 


Waypoyset Mfg. Co., Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I., has sold land 


Aviation 


the velveteen division, costing 
Bus & Electric Railways 


$12.000. 


Civil naan sae Construction and buildings at auction for 
oa ining ames : 
eesedaal Gaaiion $60,000 to James C. Black, 


former treasurer. It is antici- 
pated that the plant, which at 
one time employed 2,000, will 


Electrical Industry 
Food Industries 
Metal Mining 
Metal Working Industries 


Wool Mill News 


American Hair & Felt 


Denhnen Hanasicken be sold to outside interests. Co., Chicago, Ill, plans re- 
Textile Industries Machinery was sold in lots building of storage division at 
Administrative Executives said to total $110,000. Other branch mill in Peabody, Mass., 


Electrical Dealers & Wholesalers 
Mill Supply Houses 
Power Services 
Product Engineering & Design 
Production and Maintenance 


equipment previously sold had 
brought $380,000. 


Abbeville (S. C.) 


recently destroyed by fire, with 
loss reported close to $80,000, 


with equipment. 
Cotton re 
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Radio Dealers & Wholesalers Mills have opened a commu- Ohio Carpet Co., West 

Radio Engineering & Design nity building for benefit of | Warren, Mass., may be oper- 

For further details, selections from above basic operatives and others. There ated on a more or less co- 

e on ee eerie arene ® is a library, athletic depart- operative system as result of 
ment, bowling alley, pool a meeting May 17. when 

rooms, club room, etc. $13.000 was pledged. Only 


MAIL DIVISION.... 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 






shareholders will be given jobs. 


Hardwick & McGee Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has taken 
out a charter under California 
laws, to operate in that State 
with capital of $7,000,000. The 





Orr Cotton Mills, Ander- 
son, S. C., are installing 22,000 
additional spindles of Whitin 
long-draft type, equipped with 
individual General Electric mo- 
tors and Rockwood pivoted- 
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Wists BUG BEARING COMBINATION 





for spinning and twisting 









SPINDLES 


TENSION 
PULLEYS 





air 1 Aichi 


CYLINDER 
BEARINGS 
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MOTOR 
BEARINGS 


— B Sh dl 
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. ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES operate at uniform speeds with 
15-20% savings in tapes and power . . . and additional 
economies in lubrication. More than 11,000,000 in 
worldwide use. 


2. TAPE TENSION IDLER PULLEYS eliminate drag, help main- 
tain uniform spindle speeds, give long tape life, and 
provide 5 to 11% overall power savings. More than 


1,500,000 used or on order throughout the world. 
3. SELF-ALIGNING BALL BEARINGS FOR DRUM CYLIN- 


DERS minimize maintenance with their inherent ability 
to compensate easily for those small but costly misalign- 
ments caused by warping frames and settling floors. 
High speeds have made them a necessity on today’s 
large diameter cylinders. 


4. SELF-ALIGNING AND DEEP-GROOVE BALL BEARINGS 
FOR MOTORS provide adequatecapacity for heavyduty, 
short-centered V-belt or flat belt drives. Protected against 
lubricantleakage, they assure perfect cleanliness. Always 
they hold a constant air gap, take heavy starting loads, 
and save space by helping to reduce motor overall length. 


A test application on your frames will prove how much these bear- 
ing combinations can mean to you. Send for catalog, “‘SRIS in 


the Cotton Mills’. 
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SSCSIP INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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PARAMOUNT Dual Heat 
Hosiery Finishing 
Machine 














REATING 


Incomparable Quality in 

Hosiery Finishing and _ Establishing 
Production Figures that are truly amazing, 
the Paramount Dual Heat Machine will revo- 
lutionize and simplify your hosiery drying and 
finishing methods. 


Compare this Machine with your present 
equipment. You will find that it requires less 
square feet of floor space per dozen than any 
existing method of finishing; less steam con- 
sumption — heating is direct; less power—a 
one-quarter horsepower motor operates the 
entire machine; less investment per dozen — 
reasonably priced; less upkeep—built to 
render years of service; and production pos- 
sibilities with quality work that cannot be 
challenged. 


Machines will pay for themselves in direct 
savings to you. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


Paramount Service With All 


Paramount Products 


Paramount Textile Machinery Company 
Main Sales Office 
538 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 
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directors include Harry Hard- 
wick, Henry I. Magee and J. 
Renwick Hogg, all of Phila- 
del phia. 


Uvalde (Tex.) Wool & 
Mohair Co. has plans under 
way for one-story — building, 


| 60 x 210 ft., to be used for 


storage and distribution. It 
will cost about $28,000. Leon- 
ard Mauldin, San Angelo, Tex., 
is architect. 


Charlottesville  (Va.); 
Woolen Mills is expanding 


its dyeing department and en- 
larging the power house. 


Newlands & Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont., have decided to 
erect a two-story addition to 
the main plant and to mod- 
ernize the power plant with 
new 500 hp. boiler and acces- 
sories. When completed the 
addition will provide 12,000 sq. 
ft., required for additional 
worsted spinning equipment 
and for general storage. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


Velvet Textile Corp., West 
Haven, Conn., which recently 
went into production after 
reorganizing with a capital of 
$200,000, has installed 90 looms 
and is employing 60 people on 
one shift. Transparent velvet 
dress goods will be the prin- 
cipal product. Oscar Marc 
Aurelle is president, Vida Goy- 
ette, secretary- treasurer and 
Marius Durand, plant man- 
ager. 


Belding-Hemingway mill 
No. 12, Leeds, Mass., has been 
sold to George H. Goldenberg, 
New York, manufacturer of 
woven labels for shirts and 
underwear, who will occupy 
and operate it. 


Quaboag Textile Co., Inc. 
West Warren, Mass., will start 
up as soon as all machinery 
has been erected in the two- 
story brick structure owned by 
the West Warren Industries, 
Inc. Mrs. Sarah Weintraub 
has been elected president to 
succeed her late husband. Her 
sons, Maurice and Sigmund, 
are the other directors. 


Belmont Silk Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., with branch mill at 
Forty Fort, Pa., has been de- 


clared insolvent and ordered 
liquidated by the Federal 
Court. 


Celanese Corp., New York, 
N. Y., is arranging an expan- 


sion program at mill at Am- 
celle, Md., including new 
buildings and installation of 


equipment in the chemical 
division, as well as for staple 
fiber production. Company is 
arranging a bond issue of 
$15,000,000, a portion of pro- 
ceeds to be used for purpose 
noted. It is said that the com- 


pany will net between $100,- 
000 and $150,000 for the first 
quarter of 1938. 


American Enka _ Corp., 
Enka, N. C., has had a roofing 
contract completed, which was 
in charge of the Ingold Co., and 


represented a cost of about 
$300,000. 
St. Pauls (N. C.) Cotton 


Mills are making tests relative 
to placing the mill on spun 
rayon. 


Savoy Silk Mills, Scranton, 
Pa., are operating a plant on 
Academy street employing 70. 


Alpha Mills Ine., occupy- 
ing leased quarters in Pottsville, 
Pa., is considering plans for 
removal of its business to 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., where 
it would occupy the former 
plant of the Stirling Silk 
Glove Co. 


Joy Silk Mills, Inc., Harts- 
ville, S. C., have completed an 
expansion nrogram, with in- 
stallation of new _ twisters, 
double-deck winders and aux- 


iliary equipment to double 
former capacity. 
Norman Simpson, Rock- 


wood, Tenn., has leased mill of 
Fayetteville (Tenn.) Silk Mills 
Co., idle for several years, and 
will recondition. 


American Viscose Corp., 
Front Royal, Va., has begun 
installation of rayon machinery 
in its new plant at Front 
Royal. Production at this first 
until should begin around the 
first of next year. The main 
building is 200 x 400 ft. with 
two supply buildings 100 x 200 
ft. other buildings include 
ofice, power plant and _filtra- 
tion plant. 


Knitting Mill News 


Westwood Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., have 
been incorporated with capital 
of $75,000, and plan operation 


of local mill. Incorporators 
include Louis Reister and 
William Young. Nat C. Recht, 
215 West Fifth St, Los 


Angeles, is company represent- 
ative. 


Danita Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Newark, Del., recently char- 
tered to take over and succeed 
company of same name _ pre- 
viously operating mills at Phil- 
adelphia and Cheltenham, Pa., 
is completing erection of a 
new mill on South Chapel St., 
Newark, totaling 30,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. Initial installa- 
tion will consist of 20 knitting 
machines, with another 15 to 
20 to be added later. Simon 
Danneman and Hans Biedling 
head the company. 


Nahunta (Ga.) Hosiery 


Mills, which recently removed 
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What 
FACTORING 


can do for You! 


ACTORING puts your business on a cash 
basis. It enables you to live within your 









business income by utilizing your own assets 


to finance your purchases and your sales. 


It provides additional cash working capital 
with which you can substantially decrease 
your debts. 


Moreover it removes all the uncertainty of 
credit risks and relieves you of all credit losses. 


Isn’t it worth looking into? 


Write today. Our representative will show 
you how your business can be benefited by 
Textile Banking Company service. 


—— 


55 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Afhliated with Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore e Capital and Surplus Over $64,000,000 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: EDMUND H. LELAND. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Why Not? 


Have Your Personal Accident 
and Health Insurance with 


Eastern Commercial 
Travelers Associations 


Mutual Company—No Agents—No Branch Offices 
(MassacHusetts Co., Since 1894) 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS 


Accidental death Weekly Disability 
$5,000—$10,000 $25.00—$50.00 


Estimated Annual Cost $15.00 


HEALTH POLICY PAYS 


$25.00 Per Week $10.00 Per Week 
For Confining Sickness For Non-Confining Sickness 


Estimated Annual Cost $18.00 
Ne policy is ever cancelled, rate increased, or benefits 
reduced on account of age! 


TRAVELING NOT NECESSARY 
WE INSURE ALL PREFERRED RISKS 


JOHN S. WHITTEMORE, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


80 Federal Street, Boston 
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WEAVERS-KNITTERS 


Ahan a pet ne 
Ant and Spinners of eae 


“ATTENTION! ALL FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY WL! | 


Don't throw away your worn parts. 

Send them to us to be reconditioned. 

We build up the wearing surface of all cams with 
special wear resisting material and grind to the profile 
of your Master. 

We recondition rollers and sprockets with our special 
LONG LIFE TIRES. 

We replace gear teeth—recondition bearings, etc., etc. 

We specialize in reconditioning all wearing parts on 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines. 

Improve your product by keeping your machinery in 
proper condition. 


PARTS RECONDITIONED BY US WILL OUTWEAR NEW PARTS! 


THOMAS & SKINNER STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 
1119 E. 23rd Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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equipment from Newark, N. J., 
to local building on Satilla 
Ave., will soon begin opera- 
tions, employing about 50 per- 
sons. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Rossville, Ga., have plans un- 
der way for the installation of 
additional machines. 


K-D Hosiery, Inc., Chester- 
town, Md., recently organized 
by Henry Kent and Herman 5S. 
Dersch, both of Chestertown, 
is arranging for early opera- 
tion of local mill. 


Propper-McCallum _Hos- 
iery Co., Northampton, Mass., 
may shut down and liquidate, 
according to a statement issued 
by the board of trustees, be- 
cause of labor difficulities. It 
completed a 77B_ reorganiza- 
tion last fall, following sub- 
scription by citizens of $250,- 
000 and an RFC loan of sim- 


ilar amount. 


James F. Neilds, former 
general manager of the Ware 
Valley Co., Ware, Mass., has 
taken over the former office 
building of the Otis Co., and 
will start the produciion of 
knit specialties with an initial 
employment of about 40. 


Warren (Mass.) Fabrics 
Co., is installing modern ma- 
chinery according to Joseph 
Persky, president. The com- 
pany has manufactured exclu- 
sive knit goods, including over- 
coatings. 


A. R. Smith, Valparaiso, 
Fla., is setting up a knitting 
mill with 8 knitting machines. 
Mr. Smith comes from Phil- 
adelphia. 


LaReine Hosiery Co. has 
broken ground in Zeeland, 
Mich., for a $25,000 hosiery 
mill which will begin opera- 
tions in the fall. 


Donald V. Smith of Penn- 
sylvania has leased a newly 
constructed building at Union, 
Miss., which cost $49,000, and 
is 102 x 208 ft., one-story. 
Machinery for the manufacture 
of silk is being installed. 


Goldrub Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
organized, have leased a floor 
in building at 71-83 Beaver St. 
for new plant. Operations are 
scheduled to begin at once. 


Barclay Knitting Mills, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
leased a two-story mill at Cor- 
nell and Ten Broeck Sts., 
Kingston, N. Y., owned by 
Kattermann-Mitchell Silk Corp.. 
totaling about 25,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, and will occupy at 
once for new mill, making 
improvements and __ installing 
equipment. 


Bossong Hosiery Mills, 
Asheboro, N. C., have com- 
pleted one-story addition, as 


well as other improvements, 
representing total investment 
of about $100,000, and will in- 
crease production in all divi- 
sions. 


Ramseur Hosiery Mills, 
Ine., Asheboro, N. C., has been 
formed with authorized capital 
of $250,000 and $400 sub- 
scribed by M. E. Johnson and 
J. F. Craven of Ramseur, N. 
C., and W. A. Underwood and 
"] B. McCrary of Asheboro, 
ae 


Sellers Hosiery Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., are planning 
installation of additional full- 
fashioned machines and aux- 
iliary equipment in extension 
to mill, recently constructed. 


Finer Full-Fashioned Hos- 
iery Mills Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., has completed an expan- 
sion program which included 
a $50,000 machinery set-up. 


Cranberry (N. C.) Knit- 
ting Mills have been put into 
operation with 74 Scott & Wil- 
liams machines for children’s 
double-stitch ribbed hose; 26 
Banner machines for infants’ 
hosiery; 60 Banner, 48-gauge, 
220-needlemachines for men’s 
hosiery, and 35 looping ma- 
chines. 


Thornton Knitting Co., 
Denton, N. C., has completed 
an addition, 64 x 100 ft., and 
has installed addition machin- 
ery. The building program and 
the new machinery represent a 


cost of $50,000. 


Gastonia (N. C.) Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Co., re- 
cently organized, has awarded 
contract to E. R. Morgan, Gas- 
tonia contractor, for construc- 


tion of a modern mill building, 
90 x 115 ft. 


Henderson Hosiery Mills, 
Hickory, N. C., has begun the 
erection of an addition 60 x 36 
ft., with Gus Fry, contractor of 
Hickory, in charge. It will pro- 
vide space for board room, stock 
department and two offices. 


Whisnant Hosiery Mills. 
Hickory, N. C., announces 
plans for the installation of 
another 10 Komet knitting ma- 
chines when the 10 that have 
just been installed are being 
satisfactorily operated. 


Barber Hosiery Mills, M1. 
Airy, N. C., recently organized, 
has elected the following off- 
cers: T. Barber, president; 
DMG. are vice-president ; 
W. F. Carter, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer; T. C. Barber, D. 
C. Lewis, W. F. Carter, Jr., J. 
A. Jackson and John P. Frank. 
directors. The mill will open 
soon with about 100 machines 
and will manufacture infants” 
and misses’ hosiery. 


Ridgeview Hosiery Mill. 
Newton, N. C., will install 
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YOU CAN change colors 


| ALMOST LIKE MAGIC! 





Now you can change colors in dye vats almost like magic. No 
longer need time-consuming boiling and cleaning operations hold 
up production, thanks to Armco Stainless Steel. © The hard silvery- 
smooth surface of this durable metal will not admit the most 
penetrating dyes. It’s simple to change colors—-a quick wash-down 
and you’re ready to go with another color. And because Armco Stainless has no effect on practically all dye-stuffs, 
you get true tints all the way through. Good resistance to corrosion is another big advantage. There is little chance 
of fabric discoloration from rust and your Armco Stainless equipment lasts much longer. © You can speed 
production and save money for profits by specifying “Armco Stainless Steel” to your equipment fabricator. 


On maintenance work we'll gladly help you select the correct grade for your applications. The American 


Rolling Mill Company, 2231 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. District Offices located in all Principal Cities 


a Armco aaeieee steels 
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How to knit 
full-fashioned hosiery 


Here is the first comprehensive Ameri- 
can book on the construction, operation 
and maintenance of the flat full-fash- 
ioned knitting machine. Every step in 
the operation of such machines is dis- 
cussed in detail and illustrated with dia- 
grams and photographs, and the princi- 
ples and advantages of full-fashioned 
hosiery are outlined. The book shows 
and describes the type of machines now 


used in 80 per cent. of the full-fashioned 





knitting industry. 


Knitting 
Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery 


By Max C. MILLER 


Designer and Inventor of Knitting Machines and Fabrics 


HIS book presents the gist of Mr. Miller’s lifelong 

experience as an inventor and designer of knitting 
machines. Every kink in the construction and operation 
of these machines is carefully explained, and many helpful 
hints on proper care of the machines for maximum service 
are included. 


Look up in this book: 


—diagram explaining catch-bar motion—page 25 

—the description of the narrowing mechanism—pages 52-61 

—the step-by-step explanation of movements of needles and 
points—pages 69-71 

—the seventeen positions of needles, sinkers and knockover bits— 
pages 81-95 

—how to assemble and adjust the machine—pages 103-108 

—the diagram of the cross-section assembly of the machine— 
page 110 

—how to prevent loop distortion while narrowing—pages 138-143 

—how to form correct and even salvages—153-168 

—producing split and spliced fabrics—pages 191-205 

—cautions in setting up and turning welts—pages 232-239 


See it 10 days—send this coupon 


W/ Wid y a ee \W 
ON- APPROVAL COUPON 


. es 
s 
= McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. : 
= 330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. : 
. o 
. Send me for 10 days’ examination, subject to approval or return, 8 
2 Miller’s Knitting Full-Fashioned Hosiery. At the end of 10 days > 
s I agree to pay $5.00 plus a few cents for postage and delivery, s 
5 or return the book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accom- 
s panied by remittance.) . 
s o 
SUMED ELS Ch akGL Osh Whe SiS inxGeh Saad UeKcW ab eaden es auoxaewesee . 
7. . 
PEE ee RCE SCR couse hoksseh hs oabAWEED ankOSs os bases Gasadicbioas . 
S s 
s 
Ce RDS an nic cee Gunnse bese n sd binn das bs ee Sb SeAveSoSau ss . 
. 
- PL Lec Sch eP Re ResRShuaw hres seSas bono do kee R Onde ees eee dboe : 
e 
s 
» I aes ; nin eee ny wieie a ee ee FTW 6-38 . 
> (Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) . 
“SSSR ESSRE TES SSSR E TEREST E SESE R ESTER EES ERE EO EES SEE eee eee eee 
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additional full-fashioned hos- 


iery machines. 


Georgetown Silk Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C., is not constructing 
an addition as erroneously re- 
ported in our last issue. 


Ashboro (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills has installed 16 new f.f. 
machines. This was erroneous- 
ly called Crawford Hosiery 
Mill in our last issue. 


Fremont Hosiery Mil], 
Thomasville, N. C., has com- 
pleted an addition for addi- 
tional space for storage and 
for boarding room. 


Adams-Millis Corp., Tryon, 
N. C., will complete new mill 
here June 15 and plans to 
start operation by Sept. 15. 
Mill is branch of High Point. 
Plant is modern in every re- 
spect using glass brick on first 
floor and will have complete 
air conditioning system. 


Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
broken ground for new  two- 
story addition and will push to 
early completion. Cost  esti- 
mated close to $80,000, with 
equipment. 


Alpha Mills, Pottsville, Pa., 
are considering early removal 
to former mill of the Stirling 
Silk Glove Co., Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., and will increase 
capacity. 


Infants’ Socks, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa., has leased portion of 
Alabama Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Eufaula, Ala., and begun oper- 
ations. About 100 knitting 
machines and accessory equip- 
ment transferred from Reading 
have been installed. 


Winona Silk Co., Vera 
Cruz, near Allentown, Pa., has 
been sold to a hosiery manu- 
facturer. 


Jac. Feinberg Hosiery 
Mill, Ine., Rock Hill, S. C., 
has awarded general contract 
to Rock Hill Lumber Co., 
Rock Hill, for one-story addi- 
tion. Cost estimated over 
$30,000, with equipment. 


Miller-Smith Hosiery 
Mills Co., Etowah, Tenn., is 
building an all-metal fence 
around the plant which will 
cost about $2,500. It lately 
completed a $100,000 modern- 


ization program. 
Kenmore’ Hosiery Co., 
Fredericksburg, Va., is erect- 


ing addition and plant’s per- 
sonnel will be increased bv 75 
when the new unit is com- 
pleted. 


Carroll Silk Mill, Hillsville, 
Va. recently organized by 
Thomas J. Wallner, head of 
the Virginia Maid Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., and Wallner Silk 
Hosiery Mills, both of Pulaski, 


Va., has closed bids on con- 


tract for one-story mill, 110 x 
200 ft., on site at Hillsville, to 
be constructed of glass brick. 
An air-conditioning system will 
be installed. Initial installa- 
tion will include 42 full-fash- 
ioned machines. Cost over 
$400,000, with machinery. H. 
V. Biberstein, Charlotte, N. C., 
is architect and engineer. 


Oscar Nebel Co., Ince., 
Verona, Va., second plant of 
the company to be established 
Virginia, is scheduled to be 
completed about July 1. The 


mill building will be 130 x 
167 ft. 

Supersilk Hosiery Mills, 
Ltd., London, Ont., have 


awarded general contract to H. 
Hayman & Son, Ltd., for two- 
story and basement addition, 
65 x 100 ft.; cost about $95,- 
000, with equipment. An 
order for full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines has been placed 
with the Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa. 


Processing Plant News 


Aspinook Corp., Jewett 
City, Conn., will take over the 
operations and staff of Fall 
River (Mass.) Bleachery. 
Operations however will end 
when present commitments 
have been run out. F. O. 
Lathrop who represented Fall 
River Bleachery in the market 
will so represent Aspinook. 


Elko Co., Elk Mills, Md., 
recently organized, plans op- 
eration of a dyeing and finish- 
ing mill. Property is being 
acquired. New company is 
headed by Robert C. Stephen- 
son, Newton Square, Pa., and 
John C. Stephenson, Torres- 
dale, Pa. 

United Piece Dye Works, 
Lodi, N. J., reports net loss of 
$813,625 for 1937, against net 
loss of $1,852,303 for 1936. 


Chromite Textile  Print- 
ing Co., New York, has com- 
pleted its 77B reorganization 
and the property has _ been 
turned back by the court to 
the original owners. 


Batesburg (S. C.) Print 
Works, Ine., recently formed 
by local interests, have plans 
for one-story printing and 
finishing mill, 250 x 250 ft., 
on Lightwood Knot Creek, 
about 6 miles from city, and 
will begin erection at once. 
Facilities will be installed for 
about 400 operatives. Cost 
close to $85,000, with ma- 
chinery. 


Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Saylesville, R. I., called for 
bids May 24 for a waste dis- 


posal plant from plan by 
Weston & Sampson, Boston, 
Mass. Project includes pump 


house, 12 x 20 ft., secondary 
subsiding basin, sludge beds, 
sludge collector, pumps, ete. 





